Devoted the Science, Art, Philosophy and Literature 
Education 


MARCH, 1912 No. 


Teachers’ Councils 


UTILIZING the expert knowledge teachers 


the administration schools, number foreign 
countries are distinctly forging ahead the United 
States. this country, legislative and adminis- 
trative matters pertaining schools are almost 
never, not even part, determined the teachers 
themselves their professional representatives, 


but they are determined laymen the 
representatives laymen. 


France and England this different. 

France the teachers have official representation depart- 
mental, academic, and national schools administration. The de- 
partment, may compared with our local units city county, 
the academy with our state, and France whole with the 
United States whole. 

The educational affairs the department are the hands 
body called the Departmental Council. This council, according 
Farrington’s “Public Primary School System 
composed follows: 

“There are fourteen regular members including the prefect 
president and the academy inspector vice-president. The rest 
lative body] chosen their colleagues, the directors the two 
normal schools the department, two men and two women teachers 
elected their fellow teachers, and two primary inspectors 
designated the minister.” 

these fourteen members all are teachers except four, and two 
the teachers are elected their colleagues. 
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The Council, according Farrington, composed 
follows: 

“The members are three sorts, ex-officio, elective, and appoin- 
tive. The first these includes the rector, the academy in- 
spector, the deans the faculties, and the directors the higher 
schools the preparatory schools for superior instruction; the 
second, professor chosen from among and the regular teaching 
force each the above faculties schools, two professors 
letters and two representing the Lycée and one 
letters and one science representing the colléges, chosen under 
like conditions; the third, headmaster Lycée, principal 
college, and two members selected from the general councils 
the departments, and two from the municipal councils that 
contribute the expenses superior secondary education 
all these six members receiving their appointments from the 
minister.” 

While the elementary primary school teachers have direct 
representation this council, again all the members except four 
are teachers, fully one-third whom are elected their fellows. 

The Superior Council France effect educational 
parliament that codperates with the minister education di- 
recting the schools the Republic. This council, according 
Farrington’s Secondary Schools”, composed 
tirely teachers. consists fifty-four members, whom 
thirteen are appointed the president the Republic, four 
from the private and nine from the public schools, and forty-one 
are elected their peers. These are chosen the teaching force 
the various departments high, secondary, and primary in- 
struction from among their own colleagues. The council holds 
two sessions year, but there permanent section fifteen 
the council that sits continuously. 

England the Board Education Act passed 1899 pro- 
vides for Consultative Committee consisting twenty-one 
members, whom two-thirds are representatives the univer- 
sities and other bodies interested education. “At the present 
time,” says Sandiford his “Training Teachers England 
and Wales”; “the Committee excellently constituted, having 
members representative elementary, secondary, technical and 
university education, labor, the interests women, and 
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organizations teachers, but there statutory guarantee that 
such excellent balance interests will preserved.” 

the local educational committees England the teachers 
are yet not well represented France, but teachers and 
education officials may members the committees. 

Now while can this country nowhere fully match the 
progress that has been made France and England allow- 
ing the teachers official voice the determination educa- 
tional policies, some progress has nevertheless been made. There 
exists present distinct movement toward giving the teachers 
more legislative power purely educational matters. The sub- 
ject now frequently discussed educators the educational 
magazines and city superintendents schools their annual 
reports. But yet, conspicuous progress has been made only 
few 

The most notable forward step establishing teachers’ 
council has been taken Dallas, Texas. Under the leadership 
Superintendent Arthur Lefevre, Teachers’ Council was estab- 
lished the Board 1909. This council 
described Superintendent Lefevre follows: 

propose that Teachers’ Advisory Council instituted, the 
council constituted teachers the white schools fol- 
lows: One representative elected the teachers each “grade” 
the elementary schools; two principals elementary schools 
elected the principals; one representative elected the faculty 
each high school. This council meets occasions arise hear 
all teachers who may desire present their views, and the council 
should required file with the secretary the Board Edu- 
before the first day June each year such report 
may choose matters concerning the elementary schools the 
system whole, addressed the superintendent, but remain 
intact the records the board, and considered the 
board connection with the reports and recommendations the 
superintendent. 

“In addition the representative council, the facutlies the 
high schools should required file the same manner report 
dealing with matters especially concerning the sphere the high 
school. 

reports from the principal the main high school 
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and supervisors and directors special studies should continue 
made heretofore. 

recommend the adoption rule requiring that Teachers’ 
Advisory Council formed each year before the end the third 
month the manner and for the purposes 

far giving the teachers “official constitutional” right 
participate determining the educational policies under which 
they are working concerned, Dallas really stands alone this 
country. But less official ways teachers are allowed similar 
privileges many other places. careful but unpublished 
study thirty-nine cities made Miss Ellis Shipp for her 
master’s essay Teachers College, Columbia University, 1907, 
was found that seventeen these cities the teachers were 
allowed some part the superintendent making the course 
study. This nearly fifty per cent. which probably fair 
representation conditions throughout the country. 

This administrative method allowing teachers voice 
educational questions may naturally found many degrees 
organization and thoroughness. has been most fully organized 
and established Boston, Mass. There the teachers are allowed 
not only take part making the course study, but also 
determining other educational policies. The plan operation 
described follows Superintendent Stratton Brooks 
his annual report for 1909. 

“One grave defect American education the lack any 
institutional method for the participation teachers the de- 
termination major educational policies. 

“For the purpose establishing such institution the high 
school councils have been created. each high school the de- 
partment meetings furnish opportunity for discussion participated 
every teacher concerned. Any problem may here con- 
sidered with reference its effect upon both pupils and teachers, 
and each teacher can have his say. the council meetings each 
high school represented, and any modifications the depart- 
ment decisions, made necessary the interrelation the high 
schools, may determined. The recommendations the coun- 
cils are sent the Head Masters’ Association, and here the 


School Journal, May, 1909. Quoted from Superintendent Le- 
fevre’s annual report. 
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questions are again discussed the principals with reference 
the broader lines high school administration that they may 
involve. Here, also, are representatives from each council, thus 
assuring that recommendation from one council, say that 
English, shall subjected the critical consideration repre- 
sentatives from every other council whose interests may affected 
thereby. The conclusions the head masters are turn sub- 
mitted the Board Superintendents, where they are again dis- 
cussed with reference their relation the school system 
whole. 

“When recommendation reaches the final authority the 
School Board, does not represent the personal opinion any 
teacher, principal superintendent. may fall somewhat short 
the best that has been proposed, but almost certain 
the best that possible that particular time and with that par- 
ticular set teachers. represents intelligent and responsible 
participation all interests decision that can 
into effect hearty codperative effort. 

“For the elementary schools, the problem permanent organi- 
zation and official recognition similar form 
participation teachers the determination major educa- 
tional policies more difficult but fully desirable. The 
siasm and ability that have marked the deliberations the 
various committees appointed during recent years give full 
assurance the successful operation such plan when once 
established. hoped that, with the help leading teachers 
the elementary schools, system teacher-participation 
may soon devised that will retain for the Boston schools the 
advantages initiative and individuality and secure for them 
the advantages systematic organization and effort.” 

The teachers’ organizations connected with this plan 
tion that are mentioned Superintendent Brooks’ report are the 
Boston Masters’ Association, the Boston Head Masters’ Associa- 
tion, the High School Councils (eight), and Committees 
Teachers (sixteen). Each high school council free consider 
such items interest its department chooses and makes 
recommendations the Head Masters’ Association. this asso- 
ciation one representative from each council invited 
present take part the discussion those matters that affect 
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his department. The teachers’ committees, which pertain mostly 
the elementary schools, make their recommendations the 
Board Superintendents rule. 

evident that both the Dallas and the Boston plans are 
merely advisory. The teachers are given legislative functions, 
which would appear necessary any plan aspiring 
completeness. 

While the Boston plan some respects more thorough- 
going than that Dallas, cannot considered 
rests merely the sanction the superintendent. 
This gives large amount insecurity, for the plan, unless 
firmly intrenched tradition, may lapse with change super- 
intendents, event that far less likely happen with plan 
that has been established the Board Education. give all 
the security and permanency that would desirable, the plan 
should probably established the city council, not the 
state legislature. 

The fact that plan teacher-participation resting merely 
the sanction the superintendent lacks permanency illustrated 
the fate the Teachers’ Council Tacoma, Washington. 
This council was started former Superintendent Yoder 
and existed the latter part his administration. But 
was never established part the school system the Board 
Education and therefore ceased exist after the resignation 
Superintendent Yoder 1910. 

plan teacher-participation that appears still farther 
removed from official sanction than the Boston plan existence 
New Britain, Connecticut. called the School Council 
New Britain. This council appears have been founded quite 
independent the superintendent, who counts merely one 
the teachers. While this wrong basis for harmonious work 
teachers’ council, nevertheless suggestive that indicates 
the need that teachers feel for taking part shaping the policies 
under which they work. 

The purposes this council are stated follows the constitu- 
tion: 

secure more active and effective participation the 
teachers the professional direction the schools. 
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afford the largest possible opportunity for initiative 
the part the teacher. 

encourage professional improvement through study 
discussion important problems education and school man- 
agement. 

develop the sense solidarity the teaching body and 
increasing appreciation community interest and respon- 


among all teachers all grades. 


furnish the teaching body ready and effective means 
for the expression its sentiments opinions with reference 
questions school policy. 

The by-laws provide for the following membership: 

All principals, ex-officio. 

All supervisory officers and special teachers, ex-officio. 

One representative from each elementary grade, including 
kindergarten, elected ballot the teachers the grade. 

Representatives from the high school elected the 
teachers the high school. 

The establishment teachers’ councils can course de- 
fended only the ground that the efficiency the school system 
will increased thereby. The arguments advanced their favor 
educators may apparently all boiled down two. These are, 
first, that they would bring about more stability, harmony, and 
uniformity progress the school system, and, second, that 
they would increase the teaching efficiency, both improving the 
teachers now service and attracting the more competent 
young men and young women into the profession. 

The relation that the participation teachers the determina- 
tion educational policies bears the improvement teachers 
service deserves especial emphasis. This has never been 
ciently considered. Teacher’ institutes, teachers’ meetings, read- 
ing circles, summer schools, and the rest are good far 
they go, but some essential particulars they not far 
enough. They are left without sufficient motive. The school sys- 
tem leaves the teachers cramped their opportunity apply what 
they learn. This opportunity can supplied only giving 
the teachers vital and official part initiating and guiding 
cational policies. They must given fuller professional respon- 
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sibilities the various means for their improvement now existing 
are fulfil their purpose and bear proper fruit. Professional 
growth and spirit cannot expected without opportunity for 
exercise without the prerogatives that give them inspiration and 
significance. 

There are places where teachers are officially required sub- 
scribe for, and presumably read, one more educational 
papers. others they are required read annually designated 
number professional books. approached, the reading 
this literature becomes irksome duty. Would the results ob- 
tained not better this matter were approached different 
way? Would not better supply problem and trust the 
teacher his own reading with this problem 

Let suppose, for example, that the teachers the elemen- 
tary school were given the responsibility, perhaps one should say 
the opportunity, improve the course study and the general 
methods instruction. more specific, let suppose that 
rested with them improve their course geography. All the 
teachers would know that this subject would discussed open 
meeting and that pedagogical changes would undoubtedly sug- 
gested and perhaps adopted. Would not each teacher then want 
ready both suggest and defend modifications and oppose 
whatever seemed him retrogressive step? Would not then 
have motive for consulting courses study and for reading the 
literature the teaching geography? And would not then 
read with profit 

But present our school system falls far short providing 
motives for professional growth this vital way. the side 
general educational policy, little more than system for 
carrying out orders. Teachers carry out the orders the prin- 
cipal, principals carry out the orders the supervisors, and super- 
visors carry out the orders the superintendent. stage 
usually adds little the orders that transmits, but none 
except the highest, has any official voice determining the policies 
that carries out itself. 

The remedy for this state affairs lies the establishment 
teachers’ councils. 

The precise pattern according which teachers’ councils should 
established present quite impossible outline. Not 
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enough has yet been done this direction furnish such pat- 


tern. But may safely asserted that there will ultimately 
considerable variety patterns fit corresponding variety 
local conditions, and details may well left the touchstone 
practice. But the matter does present call for both discussion 
and experimentation and the presentation few guiding prin- 
ciples may well attempted. 

order give the desired stability, the teachers’ council 
should established some political body, such the Board 
Education, the City Council, the State Legislature. should 
probably established the same authority that established the 
board education that the two might socially co-equal. 

The superintendent schools should the head the council, 
and the presiding officer, ex-officio, all general meetings. Gen- 
eral educational leadership, well all executive functions, 
should remain his hands and those the supervisors and 
principals under him. 

The council should not merely advisory but should have legis- 
lative power those things pertaining the inner working 
the schools that rest upon the established general policies the 
school system. this field would come the arrangement the 
course study, the general methods instruction, the adoption 
text-books, and the general methods management and disci- 
pline. the superintendent might given the power veto, 
which should, however, subject overruling two-thirds 
three-fourths vote the council. 

All departures from established policies, such the admission 
new, and the discarding old subjects and courses, the abolition 
adoption corporal punishment, free text-books, the tenure 
office teachers, the qualifications teachers, promotional 
examinations, and the readjustment the work between the 
elementary and the high school, well all general rules and 
regulations, should require the joint approval the council and 
the Board Education. Questions disputed jurisdiction 
might left committee consisting the superintendent, the 
president the Board Education, and one teacher annually 
elected the council. 

the Board Education should reserved all purely busi- 
ness and financial questions, such the approval the budget, 
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the fixing salaries, the enlargement reduction the teach- 
ing corps, new buildings, the dismissal teachers, and the 
pensioning teachers done purely out public funds; other- 
wise the approval the council should also necessary. The 
employment teachers might left the superintendent 
alone, the superintendent and the board. 

The function the superintendent this scheme would obvi- 
ously important one. should form the keystone the 
arch which the Board Education and the Teachers’ Council 
would form the two approaches. would remain the chief 
executive officer, and would carrying out the laws that 
the teachers themselves would have assisted adopting, 
would less handicapped than now. employment might 
well left majority vote both the board and the council, 
and for his dismissal majority vote both should also 
required. 

The organization the council would necessarily vary with 
the number teachers the corps. communities with 
than one hundred teachers, might include all the teachers that 
had received full professional standing, but cities with more 
than about one hundred teachers would doubt have 
made representative. 

The size representative council should determined 
the number teachers necessary represent all the interests 
the schools. This could probably done less than fifty 
teachers, but number even larger than that would manage- 
able, and would have the advantage offering more teachers 
opportunity for initiative. Most the detailed work would 
naturally done committees, including representative execu- 
tive committee, that the time the council whole would 
conserved. The entire body would probably not have hold 
more than two three regular sessions year. 

The principle democracy would course demand that the 
members the council elected their several constituencies. 
For this purpose the constituencies would require some organiza- 
tion, but this would not have elaborate and the elections 
could probably held connection with the departmental 
teachers’ meetings. Simplification organization should 
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conscious aim, for otherwise the teachers would become over- 
burdened with meetings. 

school system having representative council, the teachers 
might well divided into three groups ranks. the first 
group might placed those teachers that had taught two 


more years but were new the system, and those that were just: 


entering the profession. This would give these teachers not only 
opportunity prove their efficiency, but also become famil- 
iar with the system. While enjoying the privilege discussion 
the teachers’ meetings, both these classes might wisely left 
without the power voting, the former for one year and the 
latter for two three years. 

The second group would consist those teachers that had 
earned the right franchise, but not the right being elected 
the council. get into the third group efficiency test 
might well set, addition given number, say five, years 
experience. But this test should set primarily the 
teachers 

This plan organization similar those that now prevail 
our colleges and universities. universities, all purely edu- 
questions are decided the and 
only those questions involving radical administrative changes 
financial considerations are referred the Board Trustees. 
not every member the teaching staff has seat the fac- 
ulty. This privilege usually reserved for those that have 
attained professional rank, e., those that have attained the rank 
assistant professor, professor, higher. Lecturers, assistants, tu- 
tors and instructors, rule, have access only the meetings 
the departments, divisions, 

Although these suggestions regarding teachers’ council are 
made reference cities, they need not restricted them. 
The teachers rural schools, probably connection with insti- 
tutes and teachers’ meetings, should also given share de- 
termining educational policies, and would especially desirable 
have teachers’ council with legislative powers codperate 
with the state superintendent and the state legislature. 

State teachers’ councils could undoubtedly much for the 
cause education America. each state there are many 
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questions pertaining uniformity text-books, courses study, 
certification teachers, and the like, which the teachers, 
through their representatives, should have authoritative voice. 
present quesions this nature are decided too much lay- 
men alone. democracy, some lay control education should 
doubt always maintained the schools belong all the peo- 
ple and the people’s interest the schools should not sacri- 
but should remembered that teachers are also citi- 
zens. certainly have less interest the welfare the 
schools than others, and their expert knowledge fits them 
unusual way for the general control the schools. 

But present this expert knowledge the teacher only 
scantily utilized guiding the broader phases education. This 
works harmful result both the schools and the teachers. The 
best interests the schools and the teachers and the principles 
democracy all demand that the teachers given more oppor- 
tunity for educational direction and initiative. 
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Plan for Organized Play City School 


school playground new idea. There have 


always been schoolyards for boys and girls play 
in, and there have often been teachers and masters 
young spirit who delighted help and even par- 
ticipate the games their pupils. The new fea- 
ture the systematizing of. the activities the 

playground, that there some definiteness and 


organization the games and those who play. 
There need teach children play; the value the play- 
ground idea this system and organization, which ensures 
varied and suitable games and also brings much larger number 
children into the activities and benefits play. 

those cities which have taken this idea the supervised 
playground there wide diversity methods. The general 
plan that certain neighborhoods centers shall have supplied 
for them suitable open areas which games are conducted 
instructors skilled the management juvenile activities. 
This work may may not connected with the school. the 
playgrounds there usually very little school influ- 
ence. But there growing opinion that the work the super- 
vised playground educational influence, and such has 
intimate connection with the school. 

One effect this idea seen the after-school and Saturday 
playground work Boston. The plan evolved under the di- 
rection Dr. Thomas Harrington, Director School Hy- 
giene, very elastic one. Briefly, consists schoolyards, 
children’s corners the parks, and regular park playgrounds. 
The first two are intended primarily for girls and smaller chil- 
dren, and they are continued through the summer under the di- 
rection three more specially trained supervisors and large 
corps playground teachers. The activities these all-summer 
playgrounds consist part quiet games such “Ring Toss,” 
singing and dancing for the girls; basketry, 
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sewing and other manual work; active games and sports all 
kinds; and large amount free play. 

The most interesting work connection with boys, however, 
done the park playgrounds, during the months April, 
May and June, and again September, October and November. 
Submasters and other male teachers the elementary schools are 
appointed “Play Teachers,” and they organize athletic activities 
their respective schools. These activities are carried out 
the city parks and playgrounds, some which are equipped with 
special apparatus for track events, while others are simply well 
kept spaces devoted few baseball diamonds and football fields. 
Here the boys congregate after school and play under the direc- 
tion the play teachers from the close school until 5.30 
During the spring months the attention divided between base- 
ball and track events; while the fall term largely devoted 
football. baseball the city divided into district 
leagues, which play regular schedule inter-school games, the 
winners which play for the championship the great field 
day, which closes the season the last Saturday June. this 
field day there also held complete athletic meet with two 
entries from each school every event. There are both junior 
and senior classes, and the events include 50, 100, 110, 220 yard 
runs, broad and high jumps, and shot-puts, and relay races. 
The junior class consists boys under five feet. All these inter- 
school activities create much enthusiasm, but they meet with the 
just criticism that they not enlist large enough number 
boys the games and sports that are held. The benefits or- 
ganized play should not confined few good players ex- 
ceptional athletes the exclusion the great majority the 
boys the school. 

overcome this weakness the plan was early determined 
organize each school into little independent league, with each 
room represented team and participating frequent “meets,” 
against other rooms the same grade nearly so. This once 
brought very large number boys into the games, for many who 
did not think they had any chance “make” the regular school 
teams would gladly out and battle for the honor Miss 
and So’s room. The idea has been success every where 
and the plan organization here presented was 
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out large school the heart the city. 
There were two play teachers the school, also two separate 
playgrounds some distance apart, one which, the B—, had 
cinder track for running, jumping apparatus, ete. was de- 
termined conduct baseball the C—, and athletics the B—. 

There were the school twenty-three rooms: three eighth 
grades, four sevenths, five sixths, five fifths, and six Each 
room was asked organize baseball team. The following notice 
was sent through the school, and also posted the bulletin board: 


The boys each room are asked form baseball team, 
play the other rooms the same grade. room should have 
captain and manager. Schedules and full particulars the 
games will announced later. Captains and managers all 
rooms are requested meet room three four o’clock, next 
Friday. 

accordance with this notice all the rooms elected their 
officials. several the lower grades, however, was necessary 
for the play teacher into the room and work the enthusi- 
asm. One fourth grade could not get team together, and made 
the only vacancy the scheme originally outlined. schedule 
was finally made out, follows: 


SCHEDULE. 


Mon, May Tues. May Wed. May Thur. May 


VII-1 vs, vs. vs. VII-4 vs. VI-5 VI-4 vs. VI-5 
vs. VI-2 VI-2 vs. VI-3 V-2 vs. V-3 V-3 vs. V-4 V-4 vs. V-5 
V-1 vs. V-2 IV-1 vs. V-1 vs. V-5 IV-3 vs. IV-4 vs. IV-5 
IV-2 vs. IV-3 IV-1 vs. IV-5 
May May May May May 
vs. vs. vs. VI-4 VI-2 vs. 
vs. VII-4 vs. vs. V-4 VI-3 vs. V-3 vs. V-5 
VI-1 VI-3 VI-1 vs. VI-4 V-2 vs. V-5 V-2 vs. V-4 IV-2 vs, IV-5 
V-1 vs. V-3 IV-1 IV-1 vs. IV-3 vs. IV-5 
IV-2 vs. IV-4 


May 


VII-3 vs. VII-4 


May and May June repeat the schedule for May 
May and June repeat the schedule for May 12. 
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This schedule was posted, with these additional rules: 

All games start 4.15 sharp. 

All games are last six innings. 

team does not appear 4.30 forfeits the game. 

Captains must show lineup play teacher the day 
scheduled game. 

the Grade League was launched, and the games began. The 
play teacher saw that the games were started promptly pos- 
sible, and helped out the selection umpires. These were 
usually boys some higher grade, even high school fellows 
who also used the playground. There were times when some 
teams did not appear, and the games were promptly forfeited 
the teams that were hand ready play. There were also 
stormy times when weak umpire got himself into trouble, and 
took all the play teacher’s tact get things straightened out 
again. One two rainy days interfered, but the games were 
played off Saturday mornings, when there were regular 
activities scheduled for the playgrounds. The standing each 
grade was posted weekly the bulletin board, and simple little 
pennant was provided the play teachers for each grade, 
kept the room which led the league the preceding week’s 
standing. the end the six weeks’ playing the pennants were 
awarded for the rest the year the final winners, and they 
evoked considerable enthusiasm. the grades were very 
close the final results, and the experiment was considered 
success all concerned. actual records the number dif- 
ferent boys who took part the games, (substitutes, “pinch hit- 
ters”, deposed managers, stars who unfortunately moved away 
just when their team was winning, and various other transient 
individuals included)—the actual number was 401. This out 
total school population 1087. much for the baseball 
side. 

After the grade leagues were successful operation the follow- 
ing new notice was sent around and posted before. 


ATHLETICS. 


Each grade will have one night week the B—. 
Fourth Grade—Monday. 
Fifth Grade—Tuesday. 
Sixth Grade—Wednesday. 
Seventh Grade—Thursday. 
Eighth Grade—Friday. 
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The following events will contested: 
50-yard Dash. 
220-yard Run. 
Running High Jump. 
Broad Jump. 
Putting Shot. 
boy will allowed enter more than two events. 
Points will given follows: 
points. 
2nd.—3 points. 
3rd.—1 point. 
Each room should elect captain the track team, who should 
give the entries from that room the play teacher before two 
o’clock the day the meets. 


This work was begun week after the baseball schedule went 
into operation and thenceforth one the play teachers gave his 
undivided attention this side the experiment. Accurate lists 
entries were insisted upon from the beginning, that the 
end the season complete list was available all the boys who 
had done anything the playground where this work was held. 
careful record points was also kept, and another pennant, 
inscribed “ATHLETICS”, distinguish from the baseball 
flag, was weekly awarded the room scoring the largest number 
points the last meet. the number boys participating 
this branch the playgrounds, many were the same boys who 
were playing baseball, for the meets were all planned 
come day when there were baseball games scheduled 
that particular grade league. But out the 487 different boys 
who went into the various athletic events, least half were un- 
doubtedly boys who had not played the baseball games. This 
little experiment organized play, therefore, drew out least 
three-fifths the boys the whole school—which very large 
percentage city boys enlist any single project. seemed 
those engaged the work that the one force leading this 
good response the part the boys was the careful and com- 
plete organization the plan, and the concrete result offered 
the membership some sort chance gain 
distinction by. “winning the pennant.” 
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The Teaching English Composition 
Past and Present 


New 


the system teaching English composition that 
gave Longfellow and Hawthorne “haphazard” 
one, Professor Thomas Lounsbury has very 
recently intimated; and was remote from our 
present system instruction the number 
years that have elapsed would suggest 


catalogue that institution bearing the date 1823. 
Across the top the title page writen the name the original 
owner, Samuel Newman, and below 


CATALOGUE 
the 
Officers and Students 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE 

and the 
MEDICAL SCHOOL MAINE 
Feb., 1823 
Brunswick Printed Griffin, 1823 


name and date here reveal the value this modest little 
pamphlet the college library. Samuel Newman who was 
this time charge the Latin and Greek Department, be- 
came year later the head the Department Rhetoric and 
Oratory, and was all times the inspiring and helpful critic 
all the students English composition and public speaking. 
hundred twenty-three was the year when, sophomores, 
juniors seniors, such later-day men literature and eloquence 
Henry Longfellow, Nathaniel Hawthorne, John 
Abbott, John Parker Hale, William Pitt Fessenden, George 
Cheever, Franklin Pierce, Jonathan Cilley, Sargent Prentiss 
were receiving the training that helped them attain distinction 
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and fame the world letters and politics. These names, to- 
gether with the autograph Professor Newman, are enough 
make the catalogue interest the average visitor Bowdoin’s 
library. But tucked away, were, the last two pages 
study which should hold the attention everyone 
interested the cultivation English expression. 

the beginning read: “Candidates for admission into the 
Freshman Class are required write Latin grammatically, and 
well-versed Geography, Walsh’s Arithmetic, Cicero’s 
Select Orations, the Georgics, and Aeneid Virgil,. 
Sallust, the Greek Testament, and Collectanea Graeca Minora.” 
mention thus made the much mooted question today: 
shall the nature the preparatory training English 
Whether the students could use their mother 
tongue well indifferently, might seem offhand, concerned 
the college authorities but little; for they placed the emphasis, 
have seen, almost entirely upon the 

When come the course study prescribed for students 
the college, however, find what seems the reason for 
the omission English Grammar and Composition from the 
entrance requirements and also scheme for teaching these sub- 
jects which far from being “haphazard.” the third term 


the freshman year, after the students have become familiar 


with Latin and Greek Grammar and Composition, and have 
translated passages from such classical writers Xenophon, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Polyaenus, Theoph- 
rastus and Demosthenes, Livy, Paterculus, and Pliny, Murray’s 
English Grammar studied. This followed immediately, 
can judge the order the enumeration the subjects, 
Blair’s Rhetoric. Professor Newman, who this time was 
head the Department Greek and Latin (the Professorship 
Rhetoric and Oratory should remembered, was not 
founded until the next year), believed thoroughly close 
correlation the teaching English and the classics. says 
the introduction his popular rhetoric which appeared about 
1830: have ever found, that students derive important aid 
from translating select passages from the writings good authors 
other languages.” not surprising, therefore, find Pro- 
fessor Newman placing the study English Grammar and 
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Rhetoric late the freshman year and depending upon the trans- 
lations entering students for his estimate their powers 
self-expression. 

the end the course for freshmen, notice 
two other aids the development English style private 
declamation throughout the year and recitations from the Bible 
every Sunday evening. 

Matters English style the sophomore year are again 
deferred the third term. Students during the first two terms 
are taught the elements logic and are required translate 
from Plato and Homer and Tacitus. They are furthermore re- 
quired make weekly translations Latin and Greek alter- 
nately, declaim private and public, and recite from the 
Bible every Sunday evening. The rules English Grammar 
and the principles Rhetoric, taught the end the fresh- 
man course, have seen, have undoubtedly taken care 
themselves. The students are thus enabled the third term 
their second year apply their own compositions the theories 
evolved their study Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic. 

the junior year, find during the first two terms further 
study Greek and Latin literature. the end the second 
term, more translating from the classics into English re- 
quired. Students are, however, still made translate into Latin 
and Greek alternately every fortnight. With this diminishing 
the study the classics, notice interesting increase 
the amount work required English Composition and Ora- 
tory. Forensic disputation emphasized for the first time, and 
English compositions are required from all students every fort- 
night. Public and private declamations and recitations from 
the Bible, moreover, are still insisted upon. Two English works, 
which doubtless had their influence, were carefully analysed 
the philosophy Paley’s Evidences and Locke’s Essays. 

the time the students became “Senior Sophisters”, they 
were deemed ready study Paley’s Natural Theology, Stewart’s 
Philosophy the Mind, Burlemaqui Natural Law, and But- 
ler’s Analogy. Just how much these writers served models for 
the themes and forensic disputes, which were required every 
senior alternately every fortnight, hard say. know, 
however, that Professor Newman believed heartily the idea 
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that students should write upon the subjects about which they 

were studying. says his Rhetoric that subjects chosen for 

composition “should topics which they [the students] are 

capable fully understanding. They should within the range 

the writer’s studies and conversation.” most likely, there- 

fore, that the senior year many students were advised choose 

subjects based upon the philosophic and scientific works that 
were then reading college. 

Such the course study composition and its most closely 
allied subjects offered Bowdoin 1823. Considering the 
fact that yet there was distinct department Rhetoric and 
Oratory, the training given means meagre and “hap- 
hazard”. the contrary, well-planned, and about com- 
prehensive most required courses which are given English 
Composition the best colleges today. The majority such 
institutions insist that the students receive careful training the 
elements Rhetoric and the practical application the freshman 
year. The work offered Bowdoin this early date certainly 
equalled the modern requirement, and had the added advantage 
being closely correlated with the study the classics and the 
instruction Oratory. The insistence upon fortnightly themes, 
the reading the Bible (probably read those days promote 
purity life rather than develop purity style), public and 
private declamations all sound distinctly familiar our day. 
But the modern characteristics this composition course can 
better understood when later look into Professor Newman’s 
personality and methods work. 

The department English literature was not founded until 
many years after this Such the history the teaching 
our own literature the leading American colleges. But the 
failure read English masterpieces college those days did 
not entail serious loss would today, when but few 
courses, any, Latin Greek are required; for then, will 
remembered, every student was compelled read many the 
great authors the purest classical ages. The advantage 
translating these masters prose and poetry into clear, forceful, 
idiomatic English had unquestionably great influence the 
development both Bowdoin’s men letters and orators. 
will well, therefore, look little more detail the course 
classical literature which have already broadly outlined. 


its 
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the development lucid, direct, vivid English prose style, 
the young students could not have had better Latin models for 
translation than the works Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. 
preparation for college, when they were impressionable age, 
they were introduced Cicero, the master balanced periods, 
and “clear, copious, rhythmical phrasing.” From his orations, 
they learned the value graceful and direct prose expression. 
the first year their college course, they read Livy, who, like 
Herodotus, was easy-going lover the imaginative 
turesque. work, mainly narrative kind but studded 
here and there with remarkable speeches, followed very logically 
the orations Cicero. From Livy, the students could learn the 
value vivid story telling and graphic manner describing 
great scenes. Tacitus had much offer. Like Livy, was 
word-painter who aimed large effects, suggested often rather 
than drawn detail. Unlike Livy, however, his descriptions 
frequently created effect mystery and gloom. His work, 
this account, does not take much stretch the imagina- 
tion believe, must have been especial delight the thought- 
ful, melancholy Hawthorne. Tacitus’ “boldness word and 
phrase” and his “sombre earnestness thought” made him 
excellent model for the young student prose composition 
translate into clear idiomatic English. Thus not difficult 
see that study Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus was admirable 
preparation for the work declamation and theme writing. 

Pliny’s letters, account their “lack spontaneity and 
unconscious were probably not the best models for study 
the art letter writing, yet they offered very fitting approach 
the translation Horace. Pliny, like Horace, was man 
touch with the world, whose “engagements, social 
sional, prevent him from devoting all his strength ‘to the pursuit 
immortality.’” Horace, unlike Pliny, however, was con- 
summate artist writing simply, directly, and spontaneously. 
The only Roman poet studied length the course, 
fitting author with which close study Latin literature 
Virgil was open it. His diction, “marked crystalline clear- 
ness” makes him easy understanding but “his qualities are com- 
bined too rare and subtle proportions” make him easy trans- 
lation. But hardly conceivable that students should translate 
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the Odes Horace without unconsciously least being influenced 


their own writing his ease and grace diction and his 


marvelous exactness the use word and phrase “impart 
distinction even the commonplaces thought.” 

Now, examine the masters Greek literature studied, 
find that the students received considerable training the 
translation prose. There are Herodotus, the naive chronicler, 
the graphic story-teller; Thucydides, the first great philosophie 
historian, “developing Attic prose into vehicle suited his 
earnest purpose,” and writing Greek which serious and digni- 
fied; Plato, great literary artist, who uses simple, 
style, style translucent his philosophic thought and his poetie 
and finally, group Lysias, the master 
plain, forensic style; Isocrates, ornate; and Demos- 
thenes, ranked the foremost orator the world, who united 
the excellencies the other two. the close this interesting 
course Greek prose literature placed the work the 
versal poet, Homer. The language his stirring battle seenes, 
romantic adventure, filled with passion and pathos, “the most 
graceful and flexible that the world has even known.” That 
had indirect effect least upon Longfellow easy see, for 
selected the verse his mode expression writing “Evange- 
line” and “Miles 

Such was the course offered Latin and Greek literature 
which was correlated with the teaching Rhetoric, Oratory, and 
English Composition Bowdoin 1823. the teaching 
English literature such were wholly lacking, the students were 
taught the principles underlying vivid narrative 
writing, and forceful, persuasive argument the study the 
best Latin and Greek models. 

would hardly fair, however, the reading habit the 
students this period the broad scholarly tastes Pro- 
fessor Newman believe that the masters English prose and 
poetry were entirely neglected. know from the letters 
Longfellow while was Bowdoin that was fond reading 
the English poets, and Mr. Fields tells his “Yesterdays 
With Authors” that Hawthorne, mere child, evinced great 
delight losing himself the works such men Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Pope, and Thomson. One has only glance 
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through Professor Newman’s Rhetoric see that many the 


illustrations uses were selected from wide range English 


and American authors. urges, his lecture delivered 
Boston before the American Institute, August, 1830, that teachers 
not depend entirely upon extracts found the Rhetorics 
they are using. intimates that such training narrow and 
suggests that pupils “bring forward from any author” examples 
with which amplify principles composition. says 
further: “The importance reading good authors connection 
with rhetorical studies is, fear, most our schools and col- 
leges, too much neglected. From his inability judge the 
merits writers, the student needs guidance, selecting those 
which may most useful him, and this guidance the instruc- 


should feel incumbent upon him supply. read over 


occasionally with the pupil some choice specimens style may 
also essential advantage.” Surely this means that Professor 
Newman believes rather broad use English literature 
background for training composition work. 

But judge how this course composition, which have 
examined outline, was presented, what really meant the 
students working scheme, and how differed some respects 
from our present method, will necessary look little more 
minutely into the character, personality, and life work 
fessor Newman while was Bowdoin. 

Samuel Newman was man exceptional energy and 
marked business and executive ability. was well for him that 
possessed these characteristics for was untiring his tutor- 
ial work connected with his duties professor. his speech, 
already referred to, says: “The aid furnished instructor 
principally the correction attempts composition with 
general guidance and advice, the intellectual habits and pecu- 
liarities the individual may require.” With such 
attitude toward the student work this shows possessed, 
not surprising that became inspiration the 
young Hawthorne. was man thoroughly alive the merits 
any student’s composition and was not ashamed show his 
enthusiasm for undergraduate work. The story still told 
how “he not infrequently summoned the family circle share 
the enjoyment reading his (Hawthorne’s) compositions.” 
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Unlike the men “of raw and immature minds” that are gaining 
their teaching experience today dogmatically correcting col- 
lege themes, Professor Newman was ever ready believe that 
each student was unique and possessed within himself method 
expression that was entirely original and distinctly worth 
while. says: “It should ever impressed the student, 
some extent, peculiarly his own, and which the index 
his modes thinking—the development his intellectual 
traits and feelings. the office the instructor facilitate 
the accomplishment this.” The professor Rhetoric who 
thus seriously and sympathetically aimed inspire indepen- 
dent style each his students, must remembered, was 
man steeped the classics ancient and modern times. With 
such man its head, not surprising that Bowdoin’s 
English department 1825 turned out group young men 
filled with the desire make place the world letters and 
oratory. 

Other sane ideas, which are distinctly modern, Professor New- 
man brings forth his Rhetoric. would require him (the stu- 
dent) exhibit plan, stating the precise object has view, 
the divisions ‘he proposes make with reference this point, 
and the manner which designs enlarge each head.” 


“Here find the necessity for purpose and resulting 


plan thoroughly endorsed all rhetoricians today. another 
part the same book, emphasizes the advisability pupils 
selecting subjects interest themselves from life about. 
further urges that the material for description and the narrating 
occurrences should “come under the immediate observation” 
the student. But the imagination must not neglected. 
makes forceful appeal teachers cultivate the imagination 
their pupils studying methods excite emotions taste.” 
such study says “they become conscious their own 
powers imagination, and learn something the nature and 
office the and with these views and this consciousness, 
they find that new source pleasure opened them. Thus 
they both derive important aid becoming writers themselves 
and are prepared read with increased interest the writings 
others.” Here again find Professor Newman impressed with 
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the teacher’s opportunity pointing out the beauties litera- 
ture such way that students may inspired become 
writers 

“By their fruits shall know them,” says Professor 
bury. Through the personal, earnest labor Professor Newman 
and his colleagues, and this course instruction the old days, 
several orators, poet, novelist, and historian were developed. 
The method instruction bore results and lacked some the 
ills that Professor Lounsbury says infect our colleges today. 
Students came intimately into contact the discussion their 
themes with man “cultured taste, fullness familiarity 
with our language and who apparently did not find 
the correcting college themes “one deadly dullness.” And 


SS. 


Professor Newman’s method was not primarily “to correct error” 


but rather, Professor Lounsbury suggests, cultivate 


positive excellence.” 


Side side with the training composi- 
tion and the classics was compulsory course science and 
mathematics, which tended give the development mental 
energy for the expression ideas that are truly great. Rigid, 
inflexible and narrow, was this compulsory scheme studies, 
certainly allowed very little the modern customs electing 
subjects avoid strenuous mental effort. Students were forced 
prepare daily their tasks and were not allowed sit and take 
notes leisurely for reference cramming months afterwards. The 
mind the old days received course training which was 
systematic and regular, and not today trifling and 
The mental power which Professor Lounsbury claims necessary 
for clear and effective style was thus developed consistent 
daily exercise, and result Bowdoin had her famous class 
1825. 

The course study prescribed for all the old catalogue 
1823 means adequate the needs students now. Anti- 
quated and almost useless indeed would the college that would 
offer our day complex life such meagre courses science, 
history, language and literature. But granting this unhesita- 
tingly, there not much said favor course Eng- 


lish Composition that runs parallel with generous training 
mathematics and the classics 
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Industrial Education during the Middle Ages 


Lewis ANDERSON, UNIVERSITY ILLINOIS, 


(Concluded from February Education) 


The craft gilds tended various ways increase the efficiency 
apprenticeship training. the first place they raised the re- 
quirements for admission the practice the crafts. the 
thirteenth century admission the gild master workman de- 
pended largely upon the opinion the members the fitness 
ability the candidate “to use the craft.” the two follow- 
ing centuries the requirements became fixed custom and statute. 
period apprenticeship became (with the exception, some 
cases, family relationship) the sole avenue membership 
the gild. the same time the relation master and apprentice 
became fixed and definite. For many crafts the term appren- 
ticeship required England was seven years (Davis, Corpora- 
tions, 180-181). the statutes the weavers gild Kings- 
ton, for instance, read, “Item, that man sett loome 
within hys housse, but have been prentyse seven yere that 
under payne xl. Somewhat shorter periods were 
the rule France and Germany (Lambert, Two thousand years 
Gild Life, 205). Another condition which may have con- 
tributed the development the crafts and the efficiency 
industrial training was the restriction the number appren- 
tices received single master one two. Another 
statute the gild above mentioned reads follows,— “It 
agreyd that non that shall take and kepe bot two 
apprentices And shall take neth bounden unto hym for lesse 
space then for VII yeres.” One purpose this restriction was, 
doubt, the reduction the number competitors. The gilds 
themselves, however, maintained that the regulation existed 
order ensure adequate supervision the work the appren- 
tices. weaver St. Denis took third apprentice had 
the same time take workman direct him (Levasseur, 
Histoire des Corporations Ouvrieres, 304). 
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some instances apprentices were required pay en- 
trance fee. statute the reign Henry VIII, designed 
correct tendency make the fee excessively high, reads, 
“Sith which time divers Wardens and Felowshippes have made 
acts and ordinances that every prentice shall pay his first 
entre their common halle the Wardens the same Felow- 
shippe, some them some xxx after their owne 
senester Myndes and pleasure contrarie the meaning the acte 
aforesaid and the great hurt the Kynges true subjects 
puttynge their child prentice.” Whereupon was enacted 
that the fees apprenticeship should not hereafter exceed 
iii Admission the gild was often further restricted 
those free birth. Moreover, “No one was admitted whose moral 
conduct and honor were not stainless” (Brentano, History the 
Gilds, pp. 65-66). The term “honor” was used somewhat 
conventional sense. was lost, for instance, not only those 
who practised deceit and violated the law, but also those who 
engaged certain occupations. The wandering classes such 
acrobats, quack doctors, tooth-pullers, actors tramps were ex- 
cluded were also executioners, flayers, shepherds, millers, bar- 
ber-surgeons, and sometimes even weavers (Otto, Das deutsche 
Handwerk, pp. 40-41.) 

The limitation the number apprentices, and the fixing 
the period apprenticeship were accompanied the fixing 
higher standards workmanship. “The craft gild mediaeval 
town was under the obligation supply citizens well and hon- 
estly made wares reasonable price. return the citizens 
purchased only from the members the gild and granted them 
certain authority.” England the officers the gild were 
endowed law with the right entering the shop any mem- 
ber the craft, examining the handiwork and confiscating such 
articles were made inferior material were defective 
workmanship. Cunningham quotes English statute granting 
this right search. many good folks cordwainers 
have given understand—that some persons their trade 
work false things mix basil with cordwain and calfskin with 
cowskin ordained that those who shape and make shoes 
shall mix manner leather with other And for the main- 
taining and performing these points there are chosen four 
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proved men the mistery who are charged each month 
least, and all times when they shall hear that there ne- 
cessity, throughout the trade and make search: and the articles 
they shall find made and mixed they shall take and bring intw the 
chamber Guildhall” (Growth Eng. Ind. and Com. 339). 
Standards workmanship were maintained not only through 
official inspection, but some extent through system examin- 
ation. olden times the testimony master em- 
ployer was accepted satisfactory evidence the technical skill 
young craftsman, nevertheless, many places and con- 
nection with various crafts the custom developed subjecting 
the candidate formal examination. was required make 
masterpiece under the supervision the gild officials.” (Otto, 
Das deutsche Handwerk, 43). Though some instances this 
practice was abused and employed means restricting com- 
petition, its purpose was maintain high standard work- 
manship. statute the goldsmiths Strasburg the year 
1482 gives details the number and character the master- 
Strasburg shall first required make three pieces, namely, 
drinking cup, seal and gold ring set with diamond and 
shall present these the gild master and the gild judges for 
examination. these afford proof the maker’s skill will 
accepted the master and the judges.” (Otto, Das deutsche 
Handwerk, pp. 43-44). 

the instruction and training derived from regular appren- 
ticeship craft were frequently added, especially Germany 
and France, the advantages travel. Germany the period 
apprenticeship was followed the “Wanderjahre”, during which 
the “Gesell” “Bursche” travelled from place place per- 
fect himself artisan learning what other masters the 
craft would teach him. France, says Levasseur “Each fellow- 
craft journeyman had his tour make, instructing himself 
working the principal cities. (Hist. Corp. Ouv. 604). 

The custom seems never have become established England. 
Perhaps the most important contribution the craft gild system 
the development the industrial arts and the efficiency 
industrial training was its influence cultivating pride work- 
manship. monasteries had already accomplished something 
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elevating the social status those engaged the manual arts, 
but was under the influence gild life that skill handicraft 
became generally recognized mark distinction, matter 
pride and honor. And this pride craftmanship manifests it- 
self the artistic quality the work produced. says 
Otto, (Das deutsche Handwerk, 50) “can examine the 
nificent handiwork our old blacksmiths, our old goldsmiths 
and silversmiths, joiners, bookbinders without having feeling 
reverence and admiration for that wonderful delight creative 
activity, for the artistic skill and sterling worth those gild 

the influence the gild system upon the taste, the skill and 
the self-respect the workman Freytag writes, “Millions 
workmen put forth their best powers making simple wares and 
unadorned utensils, but they did with the feeling that they 
possessed art which the majority did not possess, that they 
were the wardens its secrets, many wise precepts and secret 
manual signs, which one else knew except their brotherhood 
and which ‘were indispensable for the rest the world. They 
were proud the most efficient among their fellows and they 
knew that their craft honestly exercised according usage would 
secure them respectable living, the regard good people, 
independent home and honorable position their city. And 
occasion befel demonstrate the acquired mysteries their 
they produced strict accordance with the old rules 
the art and yet with thoughtful originality piece work 
which still today admire the care and love the work and 
certain fitness for its purpose which amounts times almost 
beauty.” (Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, vol. pt. 
144). All this quite accord with Chaucer’s description 
the intelligence, the prosperity, the social rank and influence 
the gild craftsman his time. 


Haberdasshere and Carpenter, 

Webbe, Deyere, and Tapicer, 

And they were clothed alle lyvere, 
solempne and gret fraternite. 

Ful fressh and newe here gere apiked was; 
Here knyves were i-chaped nat with bras, 
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But with silver wrought ful clene and wel, 
Here gurdles and here pouches every del. 
Wel semede ech hem fair burgeys, 

Everych for the wisdom that can, 

Was shaply for ben alderman. 

For catel hadde they inough and rente, 
And eek here wyfes wolde wel assente 
And elles certeyn were thei blame. 

ful fair ben madame, 

And for gon vigilies byfore, 

And han mantel riallyche i-bore.” (Prol. 361-378). 


Freytag holds that was the handicrafts rather than 
poetry the fine arts that the men the fourteenth century 
found fullest expression for their sentiments and ideas. 
joy creating and his reverence for the created object which 
thoughtfully expressed his own peculiar life, constituted for him 
much the poetry life.” (Bilder aus Vergang. vol. 
pt. 144). This high regard for good craftmanship mani- 
fest certain features the etiquette the workshop. was, 
for instance, considered improper step specimen 
artisan’s handiwork, even were only horse-shoe wagon- 
tire. (Freytag, ibid, 144). Pride workmanship reflected 
also the quite elaborate ceremonial which grew connec- 
tion with the corporate activities the craft. Levasseur notes 
the formality procedure certain the French craft gilds. 
the artisan had obtained from the king and his craft per- 
mission commence his trade had after interval eight 
days present himself for admission the gild. The reception 
took place solemn session. The warden his delegate read 
loud voice the statutes and rules the society. The recipient 
swore the relics saints observe them faithfully and 
prosecute loyally his craft.” (Hist. Ouv. 284). The 
meetings masters and workmen, the introductions and greetings 
travelling fellow-craftsmen, the induction individuals 
into office were all carried out accordance with fixed formulae. 

When the shop was opened and the work the craft was under 
way nothing unbecoming was said done under penalty 
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fine other punishment. The daily intercourse master 
with workmen, all work, even acts courtesy and kindness were 
the ritual observed the journeymen blacksmiths Germany 
the occasion the departure fellow workman his year 
travel preserved book written one Frisius* the close 
the seventeenth century. When the men had gathered bid the 
farewell, the chief workman, having begged permission, 
entered the smithy and set the bellows motion for, for all smiths 
who worked the forge, was considered becoming that the 
ritual the craft should recited the light the forge fire. 
soon the coals the hearth had been brought glow 
the young fellowcraft was led and the chief workman began 
his May God honor honorable craft! 
your leave, masters and fellowcrafts, silent moment. Young 
fellowcraft, shall repeat you the customs the craft. When 
good travel? Between Easter and Whitsuntide when 
fine and warm and the trees give shade, then the travelling 
good. take honorable leave your master, Sunday noon 
after dinner, for not craft usage that one should set out dur- 
ing the week. has been your instruction master then say, 
thank you, that you have helped learn honor- 
able trade. today under obligation you and 
Wherever you may come today tomorrow where craft usage 
not observed help establish there. Help make ten honorable 
rather than make one dishonorable, where that possible; 
where not possible take your bundle and leave.” 

The craft masons and builders deserves especial mention, not 
only account the extraordinary progress made this art 
during this period, but because the work seems have been carried 
under conditions which permitted demanded unusual 
degree the exercise thought and initiative the part the 
individual workman. (Ruskin, Stones Venice, vi.). The 
men who wrought the beautiful specimens architecture 
which have come down from the mediaeval period must have 
received more than usually efficient technical training. Cun- 
ningham (Western Civilization, II, 98, note) draws attention 


*Frisius, Der vorhmsten Kiinstler und Handwerker Ceremonial-Politika, Leip- 
gig, 1708. 
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the fact that mention made, the early part the thirteenth 


century, “school Saintonge. The master, Isen- 
bert, was recommended the municipal officers London 
suitable person undertake the rebuilding the bridge over the 
Thames. 

The gild regulated not merely the industrial but the social and 
religious life the craftsman. members gild consti- 
tuted usually spiritual brotherhood. They attended the same 
church, they endowed chantries and altars before which they kept 
candles constantly burning. Sometimes the members gild 
built chapel their own honor their patron saint. They 
his picture when they assembled around their banner 
march solemn procession.” (Otto, Das deutsche Handwerk, 
50). 

The craft gilds which were efficient regulators trade and 
industry under the town system economy the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries proved inadequate the per- 
formance this function under the national international 
economic systems the period immediately following. was 
impracticable for local institution like the craft gild regulate 
extensive trade with distant regions; hence the decline their 
importance and the assumption England the national gov- 
ernment the trade and industry. the time 
Queen Elizabeth this transference regulative power over not 
only manufactures but commerce and agriculture was practically 
complete. 

the gilds declined, however, the apprenticeship system, which 
under them had developed into highly efficient system trade 
instruction, was retained. the towns and cities England the 
term apprenticeship for many trades was fixed law seven 
years. With the general recognition the inadequacy the 
system meet the needs modern industrial life begins the last 
and most eventful period the history industrial education. 
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Great Educators 


Friedrich Froebel 


are apt connect Froebel with 


kindergarten only, must not forget that the kin- 
dergarten was, after all, but one outcome his 

various theories, not crystalized until Froebel had 

passed his sixtieth year and not until experiences 
the most varied kind, and trials and tribulations 
all sorts, had passed over his head. 

Froebel’s childhood was anything but happy. His 
mother died before the boy was year old, and during the first 
four years his life was left himself and couple igno- 
rant servants. Then stepmother came take charge him 
and his three older brothers, and fared even worse. The new 
member the family had nothing but complaints make about 
him and his father, although minister the gospel love and 
charity, inflicted corporal punishment upon his youngest offspring 
oftener than spoke kind word him. 

Under such circumstances, Friedrich became shy, silent, 
reserved boy, who sought and found friend and confident 
nature. But all probability due just this neglect that 
Froebel became what was the great philanthropist and edu- 
for the remembrance his sufferings his childhood 
enabled him study and understand the needs and wants 
child. 

youth, his studies nature were continued appren- 
ticeship Thuringian forester. When left home his father’s 
parting words were: “Do not dare come and complain, for 
shall give you hearing, but shall blame you advance.” 

the end his apprenticeship Froebel’s one wish was 
the University Jena and devote himself the studies necessary 
become farmer which was then his ideal. His father ac- 
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quiesced, and see him now deep mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, architecture and topography. 

1802, the age twenty, lost his father and, with him, 
the semblance home that had had. held several posi- 
tions such land-surveyor, accountant, and private secretary 
but this kind existence did not suit him all. use his 
own words: “My outer life was far removed from inner life, 
and another, better, higher aim lived within me.” 

Frankfort, where had gone study met 
friend former years who introduced him several young 
people teaching so-called model school. More than once, 
while their society, Froebel had spoken his ideas educa- 
tion and teaching, when one day, the director the school, man 
great knowledge human nature, approached Froebel and 
persuaded him give architecture for education. 
ture not what you ought study,” said: “enter the field 
education and become schoolmaster. There vacant position 
accept offer and become one us.” 

After two years hard work and great success the model 
school the young educator went Yverdon, where Pestalozzi, the 
apostle unselfish, idealistic endeavor, was putting theories into 
and Froebel was filled with the thought becoming one 
the disciples this great master, walking his footsteps, 
and finding the perfecting educational methods the object 
and aim his life. 

But although the impressions received Yverdon were deep 
and lasting, they were not sufficient for Froebel’s enthusiasm and 
zeal. felt rather than knew that Pestalozzi’s ideas, great and 
good they were, needed developing and supplementing; and 
also knew that wanted develop Pestalozzi’s idea 
himself must have more complete education, for the noble art 
education must based thorough, extensive knowledge. 
order this, and because dire lack funds then forbade him 
further university course, accepted position tutor three 
young boys, and then took his charges distant, lonely farm 
where meditated about the fundamental principles educa- 
tion and tried find ways and means make his pupils perfect 
men. Knowing himself very imperfect and full faults, 
strove first perfect himself, and examine carefully his every 
thought and act relation the education these boys. 
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All this only served show him how really deficient was; 
and requested allowed take his pupils Pestalozzi’s in- 
stitution where they and would find the necessary development 
mind, soul, and body. After two years’ course there, they 
left, with Froebel still looking for his ideal. 1811 find him 
the University studying Oriental languages, bi- 
ology, physics, chemistry, and mineralogy, and hearing lectures 
history and social economy. From went Ber- 
lin, and was while studying that university that his studies 
were interrupted the call arms. During his service the 
field, made two friends, Middendorff and Langethal, who be- 
came attached him sacrificed all their prospects 
life carry out his ideas. When the war was over, they followed 
him Griesheim, where Froebel opened school based the prin- 
ciple that education means the harmonious development body, 
mind and soul; that all talent the child manifested his 
actions, and that therefore all education must include, part 
itself, bodily and that the aim education should 
give the child ample opportunity act, because action his in- 
dividuality will manifest itself. 

After few months the school moved Keilhau, where Froebel 
and his two friends worked unceasingly for fourteen years; but 
although the number pupils grew from day day, and the two 
friends most generously refused fixed salary for their share 
the work, the financial aspect the institution was times 
appalling. like great many men theory, was very 
impractical; and instead saving the occasional surplus for 
rainy day, he, his eagerness, spent every farthing for the 
enlargement the building, the purchase new apparatus 
for his school. 

After the varied experiences Keilhau, Froebel and Langethal 
started branch school Switzerland, first Wartensee and then 
Willisau but spite the kind reception the government gave 
them and their ideas, the school did not flourish. The press 

_and the church combined attack the institution, accusing 
heresy and thus frightening away the pupils. name, 
however, became widely known. educational committee re- 
quested him lay plan before them for public school 
would conduct it; and, more than that, the government went far 
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send young teachers Willisau educated under his 
guidance; and, lastly, the Swiss government offered him the 
directorship the orphan home Burgdorf. First all, had 
ample opportunity there teach wished, according his 
principles, Second, his heart was filled with joy because was 
ground made holy his great master and predecessor, Pesta- 
lozzi. Third, enjoyed the unlimited confidence people and 
government. was able put into practice here his long 
cherished theory public school which could teach his- 
tory, natural mathematics, drawing, singing and gymna- 
sium exercises, besides the customary three R’s and Bible stories. 
However, dissatisfaction and disappointment came before long 
even here. 

Froebel had been acquiring very good understanding pub- 
lic school life when, according rule then established, all the 
teachers the canton Berne, came Burgdorf for their “re- 
viewing course”. Every two years the teachers that canton got 
leave absence for three months during which time they were 
obliged continue their professional education telling each 
other their experiences, exchanging their thoughts and ideas, 
giving lectures and model lessons, and devoting their leisure 
time the study those branches which they were deficient. 

One important question occupied Froebel’s mind that time 
small measure: the question the way which school edu- 
and home education could made hand hand. 
was the solution this question that the remainder his life 
was to-be devoted. And really this point where his activity 
the founder the kindergarten begins. Even that first 
plan, which made for the educational committee the orphan 
school Burgdorf, the first division consisted children from 
four six years age. His conception harmonious develop- 
ment led him attach great deal importance the earliest 
years, and was the more inclined this because saw the 
results neglect their early years these Burgdorf children. 
They had been, most cases, cruelly neglected home; therefore 
was essential that the school should provide for the lack home 
training, and the only way this was establish division 
the school for the young children between four and six. 

Froebel’s idea was that the child when entered this division 
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had acquired certain degree development, fact, had shown 
his powers some extent; and that develop these powers fur- 
ther, and always harmoniously, was the task the lowest division. 

The poor health his wife obliged Froebel leave Burgdorf 
and seek milder climate, and the scene his first effort this 
new direction was Blankenburg, where experimented with 
number His love for children showed everything 
did for and with them. Never having had children his own, 
could give all his stored wealth affection the little strangers, 
who, their part, loved him with unbounded fervor. played 
with them, sang with them, roved through the fields and forests 
with them, and gave himself them entirely. One the 
greatest educators that time, Diesterweg, writes him: “No- 
body can imagine, unless has seen with his own eyes, how 
Froebel sacrifices himself for his idea. works all day, all the 
week, from one year’s end the other; and never does one find 
him ready give hope. never seems even tired, never 
complains, and always full hope and good cheer.” 

Froebel was convinced the importance the kindergarten 
that started weekly paper and described and defended 
his ideas and system. before this, however, had come 
the conclusion that the work early education ought car- 
ried women, that ought put his work their hands, 
they being the best give the child his guiding start life. 
therefore gave course instruction number young ladies, 
and subsequently went lecture tour all the large cities. 
attracted great number intellectual men and women and 
outside educational circles, Diesterweg, the Baroness von Maren- 
holtz, Dr. Marquart, and others. 

Froebel’s fundamental idea was: “In creation, nature, 
the order the material world and the progress mankind, 
God has given the true type education.” says further 
that the aim education develop the child’s powers 
arousing voluntary activity. This prominence given Froebel 
activity involved great changes educational methods. Un- 
like his fellow educators, Froebel laid the greatest stress the 
education children too young for school. this was 
accord with Rousseau, who insisted that the perfection the 
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later stage can only attained through the perfection the 
first. 

And thus have the kindergarten, garden children, 
with its emphasis activity play the task this stage 


life. The play, however, must such that ministers the 


child’s entire being: intellect, feeling and will power, body and 

spite many vicissitudes, Froebel had the satisfaction 
viewing some the fruits his ardent endeavors. The kinder- 
garten idea slowly but surely gained ground among the populace 
well among the better educated classes; and when the great 
and good man closed his eyes the 17th June, 1852, the 
age seventy, could take with him into the beyond the cer- 
tainty that had not lived vain, that had done his share 
toward uplifting humanity, toward improving conditions school 
and home life, especially toward vivifying the education the 
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Oxrorp, 


THE educational household there are many chil- 
dren, some them royal blood and others that 
have been treated foundlings having natural 
and merited place the family circle. 
one the foundlings. Until few years ago 
least civics was looked upon almost every Ameri- 
can school subject which did not possess that 


cultural value supposed inherent only the 
languages and mathematics. Many still have very vivid 
remembrance the struggles had make order prove 
that the subject was really worthy place the curriculum. 
Happily has last found place nearly every 
American high school, but unfortunately the subject seems 
even yet the bugbear many teacher and far from being the 
delight the average student. The reason not far seek. 
the first place, many teachers have failed perceive the real 
content the subject. Probably this condition due its 
turn the nature the average text-book and the average lot 
examination lists for teachers. The majority examiners 
one Commonwealth for example, judging from recent lists sub- 
mitted them its teachers, seem believe that teacher 
sufficiently qualified teach the subject can repeat the 
preamble the Commonwealth constitution name the members 
the cabinet figure out the salary the president the 
United States. The text-books are also largely blame for the 
lack interest the subject because many them little 
more than present skeleton outline constitutions federal 
and local for study. result the influence such texts 
and such examinations based these texts the average teacher 
fails any real teaching the subject but presents only the 
lifeless husks facts and figures. any wonder that many 
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teachers and students remember their civics study only sort 
nightmare? They have forgotten all the bare bones tiresome 
details and hence have little left from their study make for 
more cultured more intelligent citizenship. 

These observations the way would serve equally well 
introducing discussion the teaching American history. 
History also may taught easily civics and with little 
result, but reality there are other subjects the whole cur- 
riculum that require great amount research and culture 
and scholarship. The teacher civics especially must 
master politics, universal history and the social sciences 
order teach his subject completely, even the high school. 

will readily admitted that there has been steady prog- 
ress toward the better teaching civics and that the subject mat- 
ter and its presentation have been modernized and vitalized 
many schools that the student for example, studies the ma- 
chinery political parties organizing one miniature 
becomes acquainted with the national state organizing the dif- 
ferent departments the class room. These things are all 
great advance but even they not far enough. this point 
come face face with the fundamental aim civics teaching. 
The common statement that the aim good citizenship. But 
what meant good citizenship? man good citizen when 
understands how city council conducts its affairs? 
good citizen when understands the mechanism political 
parties? Grant that there considerable element the cul- 
tural knowing these things, will they keep one from becoming 
political grafter cheap politician? may argued, how- 
ever, that values which are more than cultural follow the right 
teaching these things, that there may very 
large element the moral and ethical. Granted that this 
may true many schools, yet has civics teaching gone far 
enough? hold that has not and that the real aim civics 
instruction will never realized until the student brought 
into position where will able first appreciate his en- 
vironment, second, sympathize with that environment, and 
third, complete the process socialization adapting him- 
self that environment. “Socialization,” Giddings well says, 
“is that process which get acquainted with one another, and 
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thereby establish sympathies and friendships, learning enjoy 
association and discovering how codperate with one another 
our work.” The civics instruction our day even its best, 
fails accomplish this result largely because does not conform 
the ideal this new age. This statement rests two assump- 
tions, first that the ideals society change from time time and 
second, that the education which not conform the ideal 
age doomed failure. One the most patent facts the 
student history that ideas are not unchanging, but are con- 
stantly being modified order conform with advancing ideals. 
the evolution democracy society you will, the devel- 
opment ideas and ideals has not been along straight line, but 
spirally were, and successive stages. Each one these 
ages eras development has predominant mark, basic ideal 
religious, political economic ideal, the way, exactly 
fitted that age and other and too, just little higher 
and loftier than that the preceding age. This basic ideal 
the central point around which cluster all the prevailing notions 
religion, politics and education. the sake clearer 
understanding what follows may well note this point 
that there clear-cut division line between these various 
stages development but that they merge into one another. Such 
transition period where old ideal forced give way 
new always one which social forces seem like “sweet bells 
jangled, out period which society divided into 
two armed camps neither one fully understanding the other, 
the one side the stalwarts progressives facing the new age, and 
the other the standpatters conservatives clinging the old. 

illustration will serve make these points more clear. 
Broadly speaking, the two centuries following the discovery 
America may characterized the efforts democracy find 
expression the field religion. Religion was the center all 
thought. the minds many church and state were one. 
some the state was uppermost, others the church was the su- 
perior. Religion and theology were the end and the aim all 
educational and educational thought naturally conformed 
the prevailing religious ideal. such time was natural 
that science should concerned with the mystical—a time 
when chemistry was and astronomy, astrology. 
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use another illustration nearer our own time, two 
centuries preceding our American Civil War are definitely marked 
another fundamental ideal. social force centered about 
and was permeated with ideal which may call the political. 
was era when democracy was struggling find expression 
the field politics, period when society was concerned with 
gigantic struggle for freedom that realm. The prevailing 
discussions therefore centered about the nature sovereignty and 
the state. our own country the central questions which in- 
volved the whole educational system were those such whether 
our constitution instituted state congeries loosely united 
states. science civics you will, closely conformed 
this ideal. was chiefly concerned with the questions re- 
lating the meaning and intention the fathers making the 
federal constitution the political relations the Common- 
wealths the central authority the nature the right 
suffrage. The whole our civic education preceding, and for 
many years following the war, was concerned very largely with 
the philosophy Jefferson Locke Rousseau and the elo- 
quence Pitt Hayne Webster. 

But what the ideal our own age? are the midst 
one those transition eras leading age whose central ideal 
may already clearly seen. Roughly speaking, beginning with 
the early eighties our country, began enter period where 
democracy has its work finding expression the field the 
economic. The economic ideal has already profoundly colored 
and modified every phase life. The fact that this even yet 
transition era accounts for the hostile camps education, 
politics and religion. order understand the seeming 
chaos our day important keep mind that the ideals 
age not change suddenly but degrees. The first stal- 
wart father new non-conforming ideal always heretic 
burned the stake. Then the new taken the radicals 
and the insurgents finally becoming accepted the mass so- 
ciety. important note also that while ideals may have 
advanced, yet such age ours, laws interpreted the 
courts, politics exploited the standpatters and educational 
theory controlled the conservatives too often lag behind. 
This explains why after one age has been long past education 
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theology law lingers that past. Again the correct under- 
standing such era enables understand the divergent 
views such period. enables us, for example, find the 
key the present anarchy politics. the one side are those 
who are permeated with the new economic ideal the so-called 
insurgents and image breakers hateful the standpatter; 
the other side the standpatter politics still lives under the 
influence the pre-civil war ideals. Hence satisfied with 
the old concept civics teaching which consisted glorifying 
his particular idea state political party and crying 
anathema anybody who dared criticize such divine institu- 
tion for example the Supreme Court. 

correct notion this transition era also enables under- 
stand the seeming chaos the field theology. also 
find the insurgents and the standpatters who cry out that the 
stalwarts are “blasting the rock ages.” These conservatives 
are also very well satisfied have the old-fashioned notion 
political science prevail which declared that all institutions politi- 
cal and social are peculiar sense divine and that therefore 
there must let alone policy the part men. 

such transition era where shall educators, especially civics 
teachers, take stand? The wheels progress cannot turned 
back the former age even would. may well 
reconciled the fact that spite the standpatter theology, 
and education, social forces whose workings 
not yet fully understand are fast ushering era whose ideal 
the economic. The economic ideal persists and will persist for 
decades, perhaps centuries come, and the institutions, 
they political, social, theological educational that not freely 
throw away the useless trappings the conform the 
best that the new will surely cast away useless rubbish. 
Shall the education our day conform the new the old? The 
answer obvious. Our contention therefore that civics teach- 
ing should conform the economic ideal which the founda- 
tion the changes going seciety today. 

Let now brief way possible, show how the economic 
ideal transforming the thought our point out how 
the teaching may happily conform it. First the world 
politics. The most noticeable phenomenon the political 
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field today the changing view-point the discussion every 
subject within the purvey political science. few illustra- 
tions will suffice. For example, the old political philosophy de- 
that the individual had certain inalienable rights whose 
basis was the individual. This theory the foundation 
the political philosophy Jefferson and Sumner and Her- 
bert Spencer well Aldrich and Cannon and their dis- 
ciples. The majority our text-books civies are still molded 
after this political ideal. Law enunciated the courts 
largely fashioned after this pattern. Courts indeed are more 
laggard than legislative bodies noting any change this 
concept witness the recent decision the Federal Supreme 
Court the case concerning the constitutionality the New 
York law limiting the hours labor the bakers that state. 
The substance the decision nullifying the law was that state 
could pass such law because was infringement the 
right (divine?) the individual contract pleased. 

The newer political philosophy modified and colored very 
largely the economic ideal, has its representative spokesman, 
such economists Clark and Ely well growing host in- 
surgents our political parties. These insurgents are increasing 
number because they are line with the ideal the new 
age. Within twenty years shall wonder how anybody with 
such views could called “insurgent” because the insurgency 
the first decade our century will have become the orthodoxy 
the third. Now the teacher should profoundly inter- 
ested the declarations the newer political philosophy. 
declares that the old philosophy had the cart before the horse, 
that individual has rights which are inalienable. may call 
this “blasting the political rock ages” will, but after 
all was not the Declaration Independence its turn the 
expression the political creed another transition era the 
philosophy the insurgents that day. was exactly suited 
that age and was step advance over the old order 
things, but the world has moved far beyond the concept em- 
bodied the first lines the Declaration that now declares 
that rights have their origin not the individual, but so- 
ciety organized the form the state. The world beginning 
declare that the welfare the state first and paramount. 
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This the reason that the municipality for example, rules that 
one shall dig well within certain parts the city limits, 
that the Commonwealth rules that each citizen shall vaccinated. 
Note that each these illustrations the economic idea 
which uppermost, the welfare the consumers and 
producers and laborers and business men which furthered 
first securing the welfare the whole social body. the 
economic ideal which largely responsible for this change 
view-point the political scientist for almost any case may 
examine find ourselves considering two phenomena, namely, 
the industrial body its many ramifications the one hand and 
the other the state. The great question the realm political 
science today the relation the state and the citizen the 
industrial system and every discussion the industrial system 
one finds himself finally face face with the relation the in- 
dustrial system the collective body. The insurgents our 
political parties are bottom proclaiming that law and its execu- 
‘tion must modified and colored this ideal. 

now have been successful proving that political phil- 
osophy has been colored the economic ideal manifested the 
field politics, little need said how the civics teaching 
may conformed this ideal order make living force 
the education the citizen. supreme importance that 
the young citizen made understand the philosophy underly- 
ing the transition from the old individualistic declaration that 
the welfare the individual was impaired soon the state 
curtailed his civic rights the new philosophy which declares 
seeming paradox, namely, that the welfare the individual 
the industrial world bound the welfare the state. 
may some importance know the preamble Common- 
wealth constitution name the members council city, 
find the method which Commonwealth fixes representa- 
tion its general assembly, but infinitely more impor- 
tance place the young citizen such position that will 
able understand just how the welfare American Common- 
wealth conserved laws that seemingly invade the right 
private contract. may importance keep mind the 
names the members the Federal Supreme Court, but 
far greater moment for the young citizen get precise point 
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view the great changes now going the makeup that 
body for the welfare the people their economic relations de- 
pends more than any previous time our history the ap- 
pointments about made the president. For example, the 
decision the Bakers case cited above was one those five 
four decisions, the five being imbued with the older Jeffersonian 
philosophy and the four having their views modified great 
measure the changing viewpoint the last twenty yéars. Will 
the new men conservative progressive? The answer this 
question fraught with momentous consequences for good 
evil the Dred Scott decision the Webster-Hayne debates. 
Once more the field politics the economic ideal has brought 
about new discussion state rights the field industry. 
The young citizen should therefore brought the place where 
will able take unbiased view both sides the ques- 
tion and take intelligent and unselfish stand for himself. 
This discussion centers about what called the “New National- 
ism”. the New Nationalism concerned with single question 
that can answered the adherent the pre-Civil War politi- 
cal philosophy? Not one. The questions involved the discus- 
sion what has been called the “twilight zone” between the 
spheres the Commonwealths and the federal state are economic. 
order prepare the citizen, therefore, judge the situation 
aright, will necessary for the teacher clear away 
lot rubbish which still blinds the vision many the discus- 
sion states rights the economic field. necessary em- 
phasize the fact that the Civil War and the reconstruction periods 
with their attendant legislation and constitutional amendments 
forever settled the question state rights the field politics. 
The war settled for all time for example that Ohio not state, 
but sub-division the state, and that the United States the 
real state possess all the earmarks complete sovereignty and 
Ohio none. The student needs, therefore, see that not 
question whether the United States can enter the twilight zone, 
but whether the economic welfare the whole people will con- 
served when the nation enters the field for example railway rate 
legislation forestry conservation income tax making. Here 
the proper field then, for that sort vigorous civics teaching which 
shall make the young citizen first intelligent citizen, secondly, 
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useful citizen, and thirdly citizen imbued with the larger 
ethical aspect these questions sees them their larger 
relations that will finally become not only cultured citi- 
zen but moral and righteous one well. not time pay 
less attention the dry husks facts and figures with which the 
civics the past has been largely concerned and make the 
field study greater degree the more vitally important re- 
lation between the state and the so-called artificial citizen known 
the corporation? Will not pay inculcate litte better no- 
tion the corporation than the one prevailing the average 
village grocery city cigar store—a notion that wildly pro- 
claims the necessity busting the trusts notion which causes 
the unthinking man declare that one connected with cor- 
poration can honest man notion which fraught with 
tremendous consequences for evil possible bad legislation and 
wild party cries? not this then, another field for study and 
discussion the forum high school and college for the begetting 
more intelligent ideas concerning these things and the forma- 
tion such unbiased and scientific notions will redound 
the good the state the ballot box and legislative halls? 
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Examination Questions for Shakespeare’s You Like 


Shakespeare’s Name the other dramas which are the 
same class. Give the significance the title. Does the title any 
way describe the character and dramatic treatment the 

Enumerate the principal and subordinate characters the 
drama, stating how each happens the Forest Arden. 

Describe the life the dwellers the Forest Arden. Men- 
tion briefly some the scenes which take place, the course 
the drama, the Forest Arden. 

Tell the story Rosalind; Orlando. Who are the per- 
sons living the outskirts the forest? What have they with 
the 

How you imagine Rosalind looks her disguise Gany- 
mede? Give brief character sketch Rosalind. 

catastrophe? Prove your answer some length. How many dis- 
tinct stories you find the play? How much supposed 
original with Shakespeare 

Put into your own words the conclusions which Jaques draws 
from his contemplation the wounded deer. From his lines the 
Seven Ages Man. 

Point out the various ways which Orlando foil 
Jaques. Orlando especially interesting character you? 
not, give your reasons why not. 

Which are the two most interesting, unique, and best character- 
ized personages the drama? each briefly. 

10. Describe the position which Touchstone held court. Who 
said have been the original this character? Contrast Touch- 
stone’s behavior court with his behavior the forest. 

11. You has been characterized the comedy 
“happy love.” How many different phases the love motive you 
find here? Would you call the theme complex simple? 

12. “Shakespeare has chosen put some the most delicate 
and beautiful things has ever written love into the lips the 
rustic wooer Silvius.” Show five line quotation that this state- 
ment true. 

Mr. Swinburne says that “The ending You 
that one unlucky slip the brush which has left ugly little 
smear the corner the canvas.” Describe those features the 
play which justify such criticism. Could Shakespeare justified 
any way for ending his drama such manner? 
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14. Enumerate some the features which make You 
Shakespeare’s “happiest comedy.” 

15. Show from the play that Shakespeare does not consider the 
lazy life the Forest Arden the very highest life that man can 
lead. 

16. Describe the appearance Touchstone which led Jaques 
describe him “motley fool.” Quote some criticism Touch- 
stone written some competent authority. 

Describe the situation affairs when the story opens. How 
the reader informed the situation (1) regards Orlando; (2) 
regards Rosalind. 

18. and state the circumstances under which the follow- 
ing sentences are spoken. (1) should bear cross did 
bear you; (2) The big round tears coursed one another down his in- 
nocent nose; (3) Wears yet precious jewel his head; (4) Mot- 
ley’s the only wear; (5) was never berhymed since was 
Trish rat. 

series contrasts. Point out the dramatic contrasts the follow- 
ing situations: (1) Oliver’s hatred for Orlando; (2) Hatred the. 
usurping Duke for his brother; (3) The banished Duke’s love hu- 
manity. 

20. Choose from the drama five very familiar expressions. Choose 
three passages, each which contains thought which you think 
worth remembering. State the circumstances under which these 
lines are spoken. 

21. “In the Forest Arden where Nature smiles upon all, life 
presents for each group actors aspect colored personal char- 
acter and circumstances....... The minor characters the play 
imitate the leading personages....... The keynote thoughful- 
ness, finely suited the scene over which breathes, struck 
the hand 

Illustrate the meaning this criticism citations from the 


and fill the blank the end with the name the person 


whom the critic refers. 

22. Name ten scenes passages which you consider the most 
noteworthy the drama. What impression has the entire play 
made upon you 

23. Enumerate some the faults the play. these mar 
any great extent the play taken whole? Why not? 

24. What life lessons are taught You Like Ir? Show that 
Shakespeare has sympathy with the cynicism Jaques. 

25. You where the chief interest, the char- 
acters and what they say, the action and situations? 
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school affairs many other things, that “hundredth 
case” that apt make the trouble. “In ninety-nine cases out 
hundred know just what says the teacher, “and have 
trouble all. But wit’s end about John. simply 
won’t study, and makes end trouble with the other pupils. 
I’ve tried every known expedient but nothing can think will bring 
him terms. the problem, not say plague, life, and 
sometimes fear will the rock upon which shall suffer pro- 
fessional shipwreck. Things simply cannot along much longer 
they are. will soon question one the other leaving 
the school. And seems too bad when everything else going along 
smoothly.” 

How shall treat this hundredth case? What shall the atti- 
tude the individual teacher, the principal, the superintendent, the 
school board, the home, the community toward it? These questions 
open into the heart the question school government and lead 
lot hard thinking. suggest “The Hundredth Case” 
appropriate subject for discussion teachers’ meetings, parents asso- 
ciations and elsewhere. 

Briefly suggest that (1) the hundredth case not peculiar 
the teacher’s business. exists everywhere, all sorts human 
callings and enterprises. The physician has but little trouble 
ninety-nine cases out hundred. His diagnosis usually correct, 
and his remedies accomplish what expects until comes that 
obstinate hundredth case. The same true the business man’s 
the sailor’s soldier’s, and on. all plain 
sailing for the most part. the exceptional difficulty that makes 
the hardness the lot each. 

(2) These exceptional difficulties are the real test greatness 
the worker. They throw him upon his mettle. They call out his 
reserves. They try his patience. They develop his brain cells: They 
appeal his emotions and give him the opportunity demonstrate his 
self-mastery. Thus they nourish firmer and finer fibre man- 
hood womanhood. far our poor, dim human vision can see 
this everywhere and always the chief reason for the permission 
evil this strange world ours. Therefore the hundredth case 
should looked upon opportunity and not unmixed and 
unmitigated bane. 

(3) There certainly way solve the problems 
our hundredth case are only wise enough, patient enough and 
loving enough find it. There approach every human heart; 
and man boy exists who wholly bad, matter how hard may 
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for you believe today when your nerves are wrecked and your 
heart despair over the difficulties your hundredth case. 
not give up, but wait and watch and pray until that way shall become 

(4) The solution your problem will probably come along the 
line gentleness and kindness rather than the assertion 
authority and the use force. There something you and 
something that boy that from bad always becomes worse the 
presence coercive violence. That badness melts away ultimately 
the sunshine love. the old parable the wind and the 
sun. The cold wind causes the cloak gathered closer and 
tighter about the traveller. Only the warmth the sun’s rays can 
open and cast off. 

Even for the hundredth case disbelieve corporal punishment. 
doubt any teacher ever really won spiritual victory with 
lash. The very best teachers would say all who are facing these 
difficult problems: “Know thyself!” earnestly the best gifts; 
and yet show unto you more excellent way.” 


The annual report the Secretary the National Education 
Association contains great deal interesting reading. The mem- 
bership records are fully tabulated and the Secretary’s remarks fol- 

lowing the table disclose the manner which some persons have 
been playing politics within the Association. believe these re- 

marks worth reproducing for the information our readers; 

and heartily approve the suggestions made the last para- 
graph quoted. Our worthy Secretary says: 

“The record additions and withdrawals membership for the 
statistical year ending December 25, 1911, contains certain facts 
too important overlooked this report. The loss with- 
drawal, 636, nearly equals the largest loss from this source the 
history the Association, which was 644 1906, the year which 
meeting the Association was held. examining the reasons 

for this unusual loss withdrawal the active membership, 

found due not the withdrawal unusual number former 
members who had been connected with the Association for more than 
one year, since the percentage withdrawals this class mem- 
bers not larger than other years, being about per cent.; but 
due the fact that the percentage withdrawals those who 


enrolled new active members the Boston convention 1910 
per cent. for the whole country, while some states and some 

groups these new active members the percentage withdrawals 

“This increase the percentage withdrawals, which, con- 

tinued, will defeat the very purpose for which the Active Membership 

was organized, largely accounted for the methods inaug- 
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urated the Boston convention organized and self-styled 
‘Committee Elections’, under whose solicitation and 
direction large numbers enrolled new active members for the chief 
only purpose securing votes the business meeting for that 
year and with little thought adding the permanent bona fide 
membership the Association. This movement accounted largely 
for the unusual enrollment new active members the Boston con- 
vention 1910. The records now show that over one-third (218) 
the total losses withdrawal (636) are those enrolled the 
Boston convention—a proportion loss new active 
unprecedented the history the Association. certain groups 
this class members, easily distinguished the records, nearly 
one-half have discontinued membership. the case one group 
116 new active members enrolled Boston under the special direc- 
tion the above-mentioned committee, have discontinued member- 
ship. the case another group new active members who 
secured voting memberships Boston the data which enrollment 
was secured were found seriously irregular that the Executive 
Committee ordered the cancellation these enrollments with per- 
mission make new and regular applications. these cases 
either declined re-enroll were found ineligible. the 
who did re-enroll, thus reaffirming their purpose become perma- 
nent active members, have since discontinued membership, 
ing the rolls only the original group who secured 
voting active memberships Boston irregular methods. 

The repetition San Francisco similar campaign create 
new members for the purpose securing votes the annual meeting 
resulted again the enrollment large numbers new active mem- 
bers who cannot expected more permanent than those who 
enrolled with similar purpose the year before. This large increase 
members who enroll for the year only order secure votes 
the annual business meeting and many cases without intention 
becoming permanently connected with the Association made possible 
serious defect the By-Laws which gives opportunity for the 
policies the Association controlled persons who have 
never been connected with the Association before the week, and 
many cases, the day the annual meeting and who have intention 
continue their membership beyond the year enrollment. 

order insure the Active Membership being body perma- 
nent members, which was the intent the time its creation, this 
condition should speedily corrected either the adoption 
time-limitation other test bona fide active membership con- 
dition voting, provision for vote mail the entire 
active membership important questions administration, 
now practised certain other national associations whose members, 

like those the National Education Association, are scattered 
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throughout the states and who cannot personally attend all annual 
meetings although they continue their membership and active support 
the Association and have therefore right share its control.” 


noted educator his return from investigation the Phil- 
ippine school problem said 

“Tt will enough record that the achievements the Bureau 
Education the Philippines make bright and inspiring 
chapter history was ever written. for other reason, the 
United States Government has just ground for satisfaction and pride 
what has been accomplished educationally the islands 
dozen years.” 

The annual enrollment for the school year 1910-11 reached 610,493 
against 587,317 for the preceding year. 

The total number schools operation was 4,404, and the total 
number American and Filipino teachers duty the close 
the school year was 9,086. 

The Philippine government spent for public education the sum 
$3,223,883.27 during the last fiscal year. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announcés ex- 
amination held March 13-14, 1912, various cities through- 
out the United States for Teacher, Industrial Teacher and Assistant 
the Philippine service. Graduates College and Normal Schools 
and Polytechnic and Agricultural Schools are desired. The en- 
trance salary the majority male appointees $1200 per annum, 
with eligibility for promotion $2000 per annum teachers. 
Eligibility the assistant examination required for promotion 
positions division superintendent which carry salaries ranging 
from $1800 $3000. The service requires teachers high school 
science, English, mathematics, history, domestic science, agriculture, 


training and supervisors school districts. Information 


relative the nature the service and the examinations may 
had addressing The Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington, 


Professor Francis Ramaley the University Colorado, Depart- 
ment Biology, has made some recent studies concerning the hered- 
ity left-handedness. has secured information from large 
number his students regard left-handedness their own 
families. After tabulating the results his inquiries, has 
arrived some interesting conclusions, which will soon pub- 
lished one the scientific magazines. may stated this 
time that the condition left-handedness found hereditary, 
and only occurs families which the condition has previously 
existed. Left-handedness sometimes skips generation and then 
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reappears, that there may left-handed children family 
where both parents are right-handed. Professor Ramaley believes 
that great mistake allow naturally left-handed children 
write with the left hand. thinks’ they all should taught the 
use the right hand. 


There maintained the University Chicago the graduate 
school, bureau for the recommendation teachers schools, col- 
leges, and universities which make application the university when 
vacancies occur. This work directed Administrative Board 
and conducted paid secretary. There fee charged those 
applying for positions schools seeking teachers, but the work 
carried merely for the benefit graduates the university and 
promote the cause education, and conducted direct codpera- 
tion with official representative each department the 
sity. 
There are now file the office the Board 3,500 of. con- 
fidential papers relating candidates for teaching positions. The 
number vacancies reported annually schools about 1,000 and 
through agencies somewhat less than 200. There are never enough 
thoroughly trained and qualified candidates meet the demand. ‘In 
1910, 487 persons were appointed directly through the activity the 
sity positions, 193 secondary schools, normal schools, and 
executive positions. Salaries ranged from $450 $2,600, with 
average $966. The office conducts volume correspondence 
amounting several thousand letters annually behalf gradu- 
ates the University. 


Under the direction Commissioner Claxton, bulletin (No. 
for 1912) Course Study for the Preparation Rural 
School Teachers, covering the subjects Nature Study, Elementary 
Agriculture, Sanitary Science and Applied has been 
issued. Fred Mutchler and Craig the Department 
Science, Western Kentucky State Normal School. furnishes 
helpful suggestions and outlines these important subjects and 
will especial value teachers teachers col- 
leges and elsewhere. 


The following beautiful statement truth and sentiment was 
written and dedicated the Boys’ Corn Clubs Virginia, Edwin 
Osgood Grover, the Prang Company. 

THE Country Boy’s Creep. believe that the country which 
God made more beautiful than the city which man made; that life 
out-of-doors and touch with the earth the natural life man. 
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believe that work work wherever find it, but that work with 
nature more inspiring than work with the most intricate machin- 
ery. believe that the dignity labor depends not what you do, 
but how you it; that opportunity comes boy the farm 
often the boy the city, that life larger and freer and 
happier the farm than the town, that success depends not 
upon location, but upon upon dreams, but 
upon what actually do, not upon luck, but upon pluck. believe 
working when you work, and playing when you play and 
giving and demanding square deal every act life. 


finer art than that finding the bright, happy side 
one’s calling and living the sunshine instead the gloom. 
There drudgery all forms work. There “bed roses” 
any profession, where one may perfectly immune from annoy- 
ances, difficulties and hardships various kinds. But equally 
true that calling hardship. lies with the worker make 
his life dull and hard, cheerful and least bearable. 
matter the free spirit determinedly lifting itself up, selecting the 
things that are inspiring and refusing thrown down those 
that are depressing. this indeed fine art, and has 
learned. takes time and patience attain it. But how richly 
pays! What contagion there when has been thoroughly 
acquired! were told recently address that friend ours 
heard, made successful teacher who had mastered this fine art 
finding joy her work. place the evening’s program 
was the close the second two lengthy addresses made two 
heavy-weight college presidents. The audience had been trying 
follow the serious and logical arguments that had been presented. 
The listeners were weary. was hard place for the last speaker. 
But with charming manner and visible enthusiasm she came 
the front the platform and opened her address with this sentence: 
just great live?” This peroration was electrifying. Our 
informant said that had entirely forgotten what those college 
presidents had talked about, but that thought could repeat 
almost verbatim this last speaker’s gladsome, uplifting presentation 
the joy and reward the teacher’s calling. just great 
have found out how see the true, the beautiful, 
the good everything and every person, instead going about 
looking for trouble and evil 
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ImporTANT Paper. recent paper read before conference 
London teachers, Dr. Myers Cambridge University reviews 
the “Present position with regard formal training” from the stand- 
point the psychologist. The consideration suggestive and 
lucid that ought widely distributed for the benefit thought- 
ful teachers. also unified that one hesitates spoil 
extracts sacrifice its fine gradations attempted epitome. 
The essential matters presented are the meaning the doctrine 
formal training, its origin naive experience, its reenforcement 
the modern distinctions psychological “acts and contents”, and the 
possible fallacies the faculty theories which the process has led. 

The paper concludes with warning note teachers reliance 
upon averages and final conclusions. With respect averages Dr. 
Myers said 

“The one important lesson psychology for pedagogy concerns 
the importance individual differences and the worthlessness aver- 
ages. Always suspect average result. Treat average figure 
having the same reality, the same warmth intimacy with which you 
would receive (for your consolation guidance) the information 
that the average life individual is, say, thirty-seven years. Look 
the individual differences which average co-efficient corre- 
lation hides under cover its specious but blurred simplicity. 
true that teachers you are concerned with children masse and 
that you ask for practical suggestions for class work. But the highest 
interest the best teacher must always centre the study the 
children individuals. Therefore, when you meet- with figure 
giving, for example, the average improvement which thirty children 
after practice dividing short lines are able transfer the sub- 
sequent division longer lines ask yourselves the inner meaning 
this figure. What are the individual differences among the children? 
Are only some children capable, while others are incapable, carrying 
over the practice effects? all the children very moderate 
degree carry over the practice effects..... answer these questions 
you must have recourse the individual child. you are unable 
obtain introspective data from children, you must for guidance and 
suggestion repeat the experiments adults and with due caution 
apply your results.” 

The second warning touches the besetting infirmity dogmatists. 

would ask you”, said Dr. Myers, “to moderate your con- 
clusions. not accept the common dictum that the faculty psychol- 
ogy dead. only the old faculty psychology based naive 
experience and priori reasoning which have battled kill. Sci- 
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entific inquiry certain lead the discovery plentiful relations 
and connections between the different forms mental activity. 
true that the faculty psychology which may hope establish 
the future will bear hardly recognisible resemblance its prototype 
the past. But not, the basis handful experiments, 
often heroic their aims, yet fraught with the greatest difficulties 
regards method, not led decry too indiscriminately all the 
teachings the past. not led from one extreme, based the 
untrustworthiness priori considerations, the other extreme, 
based upon insufficient, immature, evidence. 


The interest German professors and 
teachers scientific investigations relating their profession 
shown their support Institute for experimental Pedagogy 
and Psychology Leipsic. The Institute has just completed its 5th 
year and its history for that time one ever increasing activity and 
support. The number its active members 1906 was 47; 1907, 
70; 1908, 85; 1909, 114; 1910, 131. The last number included 
teachers engaged the Leipsic schools, teachers from other places, 
school directors, professors colleges for teachers, teacher from 
each the following countries, Finland, Sweden, Russia, Austria, 
Switzerland, and from England; also university professors, stu- 
dents pedagogy, official, and minister. addition the num- 
ber pursuing investigations and studies the Institute, has many 
passive members who annually contribute its support marks 
($5.00) and upwards. The number these contributors, present, 
including many university professors, among them Wilhelm 
Wundt and Wilhelm Ostwald. 

stated the prospectus the Institute, its purpose that 
training its members the methods and principles experimental 
pedagogy and psychology, and forming centre for independent 
scientific work relating both divisions its subject. That its value 
appreciated outside its particular field shown the action 
contributor who accompanied his offering with the following state- 
ment: “As Herbatian, naturally unable declare myself 
follower the experimental methods, but believe that teachers should 
support every method which intended establish scientific basis 
for pedagogy. also important the other hand that the experi- 


mental method should show whether has any real value for peda- 
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CYCLOPAEDIA EDUCATION. Edited Paul Monroe, Ph. D., 
Professor the History Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. With the assistance Departmental Editors and more than 
one thousand individual contributors. Volume II. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price $5.00 net. 


The greatest names the educational world today are associated 
with this monumental work. Elmer Brown, Edward Buchner, Wil- 
liam Burnham, Gabriel Compayre, Ellwood Cubberley, John Dewey, 
Charles Judd, Arthur Leach, Will Monroe, Montmo- 
rency, Wilhelm Miinch, Anna Tolman Smith, Henry Suzzallo and Foster 
Watson, are the Departmental Editors. Contributors this second vol- 
ume are James Angell, Henry Turner Bailey, Bird Baldwin, Herman 
Horne, William DeWitt Hyde, Joseph Jastrow, David Snedden, 
liam Trent, Frederick Woodbridge, and numerous others. One 
struck reading over the names, with the fact that those actively con- 
nected with the making this Cyclopaedia are men and women who are 
actually engaged educational work. They are thoroughly alive and 
touch with the fresh thought, late discovery and actual developments 
the educational life the world. The articles this modernness, 
this vigor and practicality. One can learn from this book what the 
latest theory and practice the best educators almost any impor- 
tant educational subject. The first long article Volume upon City 
School Administration. The student can find this article the points 
difference between the problems the city schools and those the non- 
urban districts, their legal bearings and political relations, the general 
organization and administrative functions, the powers and duties city 
Boards Education, the Superintendent, the general business admin- 
istration, the finances, buildings and equipment, professional administra- 
tion, co-operation and creation public sentiment, together with brief 
but comprehensive bibliography the subject. There long article 
The American College; another The College Entrance Requirements; 
etc. There are nearly twenty full-page illustrations, among which 
mention view Columbia University, Group American Educa- 
tors, Folk Dancing the Public Schools, Types Dormitories, and For- 
estry Education. Volume covers titles from Chu Fus. shall 
watch with greatest interest the unfolding this large undertaking. 
scholar, whether professional educator not, can afford over- 
these splendid volumes. 


NANCY, THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE PARTNER. Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. Page Co. Price $1.50. 


This new book the Doctor’s Little Girl Series just charming and 
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wholesome and sunshiney story the two preceding ones. Nancy, 
dear, lovable, little Nancy, “growing up” and the years but add her 
charm and make her more companionable, helpful and inspiring her 
adoring “Doctor-Daddy.” the almost innumerable new juvenile books, 
Nancy, The Doctor’s Little Partner, will take first place the hearts 
girl readers, and fortunate the little maid who can call copy the 
book her own. 


BARBORA: OUR LITTLE BOHEMIAN COUSIN. Clara Vastrovsky 
Winlow. 


JOSE: OUR LITTLE PORTUGUESE COUSIN. Edith Sawyer. 
Page Company. Price, cents each. 

These two volumes have recently been reprinted the popular “Little 
Cousin Series.” Clara Vastrovsky Winlow, author the Bohemian story 
makes the small maid Barbora, one the most interesting and lovable 
cousins whom have been introduced this series books. Edith 
Sawyer, who writes Portugal, presents little Jose, boy whose 
pleasing characteristics and sturdy ambition procure education 
make very ready acknowledge him relative. The young people 
who read these little Cousin Books unconsciously learn much about the 
customs, and not little the history the countries which the 
many “cousins” live. 


PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Mc- 
Kinney, Ph. Fleming Revell Company. Price, cents, net. 

The value this volume lies the practical suggestions gives the 
technically uneducated Sunday-school teacher. The principal results 
the latest pedagogy are set forth language that any intelligent person 
can understand. The teacher will gain new interest and inspiration for 
his work, and become more successful it, follows the instructions 
given these one hundred and twenty-eight pages. teacher, these 
days, should undertake teach Sunday-school class without careful 
preparation and study the principles teaching set forth such 


books this one. 


INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA. John Walsh, Associate Superin- 
tendent Schools. City New York. Heath Co. Price, cents. 


this book Dr. Walsh aims supply adequate treatment the 


subject for pupils elementary schools, treatment that will secure the 


greatest practical value the pupil discontinuing his mathematical 
studies this point, and the same time affording other students 
who may secondary schools all the benefits obtainable the 
devoted the subject. The book divided into two parts, part 
one devoted almost entirely equations and problems, furnishing 
brief compass reasonable familiarity with the more useful forms. 
part two equations are extended examples somewhat more difficult, 
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and systematic treatment exercises all the fundamental opera- 
tions supplied, dealing chiefly with the binomial expressions. 
much the majority boys and girls that begin the study algebra 
drop out school before its completion, the wisdom Dr. Walsh’s ar- 
rangement apparent. With the completion part one this book, 
the pupil will have covered the subjects the study that may used 
him practical operations. 


PRACTICAL METHODS ARITHMETIC. John Walsh, Associ- 
ate Superintendent Schools, New York City. Heath Co., Price, 
$1.25. 


The purpose this book show the simplest way teaching arith- 
metic, and that the simplest way the most scientific one. The plan 
does not include the presentation multiplicity devices teaching 
given topic pupils certain grade; rather suggests the manner 
which each subject may profitably treated throughout the grades 
which usually taught. The work arithmetic each the 
eight years most carefully treated, simplicity being emphasized, delib- 
erateness enjoined, thoroughness insisted upon. For young teachers, and 
for all teachers arithmetic, the book will prove inestimable value 
both direct information and pertinent suggestion. 


THE NEW BARNES WRITING BOOKS. Hammock and 
Hammock. Barnes Company. 


This series consists four books and teachers’ manual, and aims 
give complete course muscular movement writing for all grades. The 
system the freehand, and set forth satisfactory manner. The 
primer suitable book for beginners writing, matter what sys- 
tem used the higher grades. Books and give complete course 
practical writing, with script engraved directly from written work. The 
books are convenient size and attractive appearance. The work 
pedagogically arranged and the plan eminently practical. This system 
makes sharp advance over the old its simplicity, free- 
dom movement, style letter, and grading serve sustain the claim 
usableness and practicality. 


Three excellent text-books Botany have been received for notice 
our readers. They are follows: 

PRACTICAL BOTANY. Joseph Bergen, recently instructor 
Biology the English High School, Boston, and Otis Caldwell, Asso- 
ciate Professor Botany The University Chicago. Ginn and Com- 
pany. vo. cloth, 545 pages, illustrated, $1.30. 

This botany designed meet the great and increasing demand for 
text-book which shall present the subject manner and, 
the same time, emphasize the relations plants everyday life. 
contains ample material prepare students who wish present 
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for entrance college, but its point view not that the technical 
botanist. The book designed rather give that kind outlook upon 
the science which will enable the pupil better appreciate the economic 
and the significance the plant world, well understand 
the elements biology they are shown the life plants. 


COULTER, BARNES, AND COWLES’S TEXTBOOK BOTANY. Vol. 
II, Ecology. members the Botanical Staff the University Chi- 
cago; John Merle Coulter, Ph. D., Professor Plant Morphology; Charles 
Reid Barnes, Ph. D., late Professor Plant Physiology; and Henry 
Chandler Cowles, Ph. D., Professor Plant Ecology. Cloth, vo., 507 
pages, American Book Company. Price $2.00. 

The comparatively new subject ecology here organized for the first 
time college text. Plants are presented chiefly individuals re- 
lation their environment, the aspect plants masse related 
soil and climate being outlined briefly, its fuller development being rele- 
gated more advanced work. other words, this book deals the 
main with the ecology plant structure and behavior, leaving largely 
for later study the ecology vegetation. The old conceptions tele- 
ology and adaptation are discarded, and all terms suggesting such infer- 
ences avoided far possible. This notable change from the 
point view usual ecological treatises. The work strictly modern 
its point view. All antiquated conceptions have been carefully discarded. 
The logical presentation, the orderly arrangement, the subordination 
details principals, the omission sterile facts, and the excellent orig- 
inal illustrations are other important features. 


ANDREWS’S PRACTICAL COURSE BOTANY. Andrews, for- 
merly Instructor Botany, High School, Washington, Ga., and Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga. Cloth, mo. 384 pages, with illustrations. American 
Book Company. Price, $1.25. 

This textbook for secondary schools brings the study botany into 
close touch with the practical business life emphasizing its relations 
with agriculture, economics and sanitation. The subject matter ar- 
ranged the natural order development, the seed, its germination and 
growth, being treated first, and this followed the study roots, the 
stem, buds and branches, the leaf, the flower, and the fruit. The two final 
chapters the book are devoted the relation the plant its sur- 
roundings, and the consideration few typical cryptogams. Techni- 
cal language used only when demanded scientific accuracy. The 
work does not require complete laboratory equipment, and all the ex- 
periments can easily performed the pupils themselves. The 
tions for field work and practical questions are features that will prove 
exceptionally helpful, both teacher and pupil. The illustrations are 
frequent and accurate, and are great value the elucidation the 
text. 
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FUNDAMENTALS AGRICULTURE. Edited James Edward Hal- 
ligan, Chemist charge the Louisiana State Experiment Station. 
Heath and Company. Price $1.25. 


thoroughly scientific yet understandable and practical way this 
book presents the present-day knowledge such matters the soil, plant 
life, fertilizing materials, farm crops, trees and the garden, plant diseases, 
insects and birds, live stock and dairying, feeds and feeding, sewage, 
earth roads, the country home, truck gardening. excellent text- 
book for students that have already acquired some knowledge the sub- 
ject. will useful high school college courses. 


PRODUCTIVE FARMING. Kary Cadmus Davis, Ph. D., Professor 
the New Jersey College Agriculture. Lippincott Co. 

This thorough treatment the subject, suit the needs rural 
schools, and graded village and city schools below the high school. 
excellent text-book for home reading course where the family 
farmer suburbanite desire acquire fuller information practical 
agriculture and the care animals and poulty. The illustrations are fine 
and helpful. 


FARM ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS METHODS. text-book for 
students Agriculture, and Manual for Home Study. Bexell, 
M., Dean School Commerce, Oregon Agricultural College. The 
Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 


Farmers and others handling agricultural products would well 
study this compact, clear and valuable volume. presents the best mod- 
ern methods keeping accurate accounts this kind business, 
follow its guidance will mean better returns for one’s labor and great- 
interest one’s work. 


FIREBRANDS. Frank Martin and George Davis, With 
illustrations and photographs. School Edition. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. Price, cents, net. 


would hard find words which speak too great praise 
this book. most interesting narrative children’s adventures 
and will arrest the immediate attention its young readers. they 
follow the story they will find that each chapter describes some situation 
which boys and girls frequently find themselves, wherein carefulness 
will prevent and carelessness will cause destructive and dangerous fires. 
The bonfire danger, the hot ashes menace, playing matches, using 
kerosene kindle the kitchen fire, the deadly cigarette, careless hand- 
ling Christmas tree decorations, etc., are set forth impressively 
and way make the children realize that such things should not 
trifled When are told that “if all the buildings burned 
one year were placed close together both sides street, they would 
make avenue desolation reaching from Chicago New York” 
realize the need giving the children effective training careful- 
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ness this point excessive danger. This book furnishes such train- 
ing admirable form. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Albert Arey, Frank 
Bryant, William Clendenin, and William Morrey, the High 
Schools New York City. Cloth. 460 pages. Maps and illustrations. 
Heath Company. Price, $1.25. 


The purpose the authors set before high school pupils such 
knowledge they should have the earth whole, its relation 
the other heavenly bodies, and the influence its size, shape, and mo- 
tions upon our daily life. They have placed emphasis upon the natural 
resources our country and their importance, and have given clear ac- 
count the influence climate and physical environment both upon the 
history and the development civilization. Advantage has been taken 
recent investigation the science, that the material thoroughly 
modern. the grouping the subordinate parts the subject, the 
relative emphasis given things that come nearest the daily life 
the pupil, and the clear exposition the fundamental principles, the 
book noteworthy. 


THE ILIAD HOMER. Translated into English Hexameter verse 
Prentiss Cummings. Little, Brown and Company. Price, $1.00 net. 

This abridged translation, but contains all the main story and 
the most celebrated passages the famous poem. The hexameters well 
reproduce the rhythm the original Greek. elaborate introduction 
precedes the text, and will give the reader who unfamiliar with Greek 
literature, art and myth, such information necessary enable him 
appreciate the poem. The book good presentation this great 
epic, for school use for the general reader, can found for the 
price. The only criticism that can made that does not 
give the entire poem, fact which least regretable. 


Periodical Notes. 


Every person interested the higher education our young people should read Clay- 
ton Sedgwick The American Undergraduate” the February Century. The press- 
ing inquiry, says, for all undergraduate training is, ‘‘Are giving our boys the kind 
education which will fill their future life with meaning? man must live with himself. 
must good companion for himself. graduate, whatever his specialty, 
should able spend evening apart from the crowd. The theatre, the automobile, the 
lobster palace, were never intended the chief end collegiate education. college 
course should give the undergraduate tastes, temperament and habits St. Nich- 
olas for March reaches our table laden with good things for young readers. The article 
Harold Shepstone richly illustrated and relates many new and interesting 
facts. the North American Review for February, Herbert Satterlee has article, “Our 
Great National University,” likely provoke discussion. Teachers should not miss Harriet 
Finlay Johnson’s Education Dramatized.” nor Mary Robinson’s Class” the 
February Atlantic Monthly. the Journal the American Medical Assoctation for Jan. 27, 
1912 found fine and scientific defense the ripe banana wholesome article food. 
Margaret Woodward Suburban for February interestingly discusses the problem 
American Shesays that the criticisms passed upon her are that she 
nish,” “underbred,” and “lacking reverence,” The article 
her virtues, however, well her faults, 
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